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FOREWORD 


The Agricultural University movement, started in 1960 s 
in the country, has completed a period of about two and half 
decades. The movement has been acclaimed as a change 
agent that has brought about improvements in agricultural 
education and research. The concept of integration of teaching, 
research and extension, course-credit system of education 
with internal evaluation, and organization of teaching 
campuses with constituent colleges have been the main 
features adopted from the Land Grand College System of 
U.S.A. This adoptation process has gone through different 
stages and passed through trial and error. The UAS, Bangalore 
is one of the Indian Agricultural Universities which have 
experimented with varied programmes in agricultural education 
and research, and have attempted to evolve a system relevant 
to the development needs of their respective states/regions. 

The articles contributed by the Staff of UAS over a period 
of time on agricultural education are brought together in the 
form of this book, "Perspectives on Agricultural Education . 
The articles included in this book are meant to illustrate how 
thoughts and ideas have preceded the initiation and imple¬ 
mentation of educational programmes in the University. 
Further these articles are also to be gauged in the context of 
efforts needed to make agricultural education more dynamic, 
forward looking, relevant and meaningful to the Indian condi¬ 
tions. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation of a large 
majority of people in India. This situation is most likely to 
remain for many decades to come. There is considerable 
degree of unemployment and underemployment in the country, 
and poverty in its worst form is quite visible across rural 
India. Because of favourable soil and climatic conditions, and 



dispersed settlement of the people, agriculture allied with 
processing of products offers tremendous opportunity to 
provide adequate employment and improve opportunities for 
the people. This opportunity needs to be exploited by 
meeting the challenges so that socio-economic transformation 
of the country can be effected. Human resource development 
through appropriate widespread agricultural education can 
provide the much needed knowledge and skill required for the 
advancement of rural India. The Agricultural University 
pattern is very close to the Rural University pattern that is 
envisaged in the New Education Policy of the Government of 
India. The concepts of ruralisation and dispersal of agricultural 
education, earning while learning, work eth ics, linkage 
between people's organisations and educational institutions, 
and people's participation are the ones that need to be given 
prime importance so that viable foundation for development 
oriented agricultural education can be ensured. It is hoped 
that the articles included in this book would provide some 
insights into the efforts required in this direction. 


10 - 4-1987 


S. V. PATIL 
Vice-Chancellor 
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PHILOSOPHY OF UNDERGRADUATE ANf) 
POSTGRADUATE AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 

S. V. Paul* 

The aim of all education is to train the individuals so that 
they become more useful members of the community. In the 
process of education there is transmission of knowledge and 
skill and creation of motivation for applying what has been 
learnt. The knowledge and skill to be transmitted depends 
upon the community needs. The philosophy of agriculture 
education** would depend upon the knowledge and skill which 
could contribute for the development of agriculture. The 
goal of an agricultural education programme would naturally 
be to derive the maximum benefit from the investment made 
on agriculture education. For a successful agriculture educa¬ 
tion programme, the following aspects are important: 

1. The background of the student, 

2. The extent and quality of educational programme, 

3. The extent to which the agriculture education meets 
the job requirements, 

4. Opportunities the programme offers for higher indi¬ 
vidual accomplishments. 

1. Background of the student: The agricultural and 
educational background of the student are the important 
criteria for admission. Family involvement in agriculture, 
interest and aptitude may be responsible for the student's 
desire for acquisition of knowledge and skill in agriculture. 


* Vice-Chancellor, UAS. Bangalore 

**The agriculture education here would cover education for degree pro- 
grammes In different agricultural sciences. 
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The student with this background is likely to be greatly f 
benefited by agricultural education and he may do well in j 
meeting the community needs in the field of agriculture. The I 
next question is how to identify such students and what J 
percentage of seats could be reserved for such students or I 
what percentage of marks could be provided for agriculture ■ 
background during selection. Whether a production of a 1 
copy of record of right on land owned by father or mother or f 
As student himself or certificate from Tahsildar that the 
parents of the student work as agricultural labourer would be 
enough or the entrance aptitude test or the combination of the J 
two is necessary is a question to be considered. It may still, 
however, be necessary to evolve a mechanism by which 
at least some percentage of students who have no agricultural 
ackground but are otherwise exceptionally talented get 
edmission. 

As regards educational background 10 + 2 years of formal 
e ucation is now mostly accepted for admission to degree 
Programmes. This much of educational background may be 
quite necessary for a professional degree programme in agri- 
CU tUra * sc *ences. Integrating 2 year PUC with degree 
programme is also worth consideration. 

. ex * ei it and quality of the educational programme : 

present the duration of the degree programme in Agricul- 
ciences in different Universities is as follows : 


1 . 

10+2+3 

For Agriculture, Horticulture and Home 
Science 

2. 

10+2+4 

For Agriculture, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Engineering, Veterinary and Fisheries 

3. 

11+4 

For Agriculture and Horticulture 

4. 

11+5 

For Veterinary 

5. 

11 + 1+3 

For Agriculture 

6. 

11 +1 +4 

For Agriculture 


J 
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In view of considerable development in agriculture 
sciences, and the fact that any one degree programme cannot 
be considered in any way better than the other, it would be 
therefore, good from many considerations to provide a 
common duration for the different degree programmes, in 
Agricultural Sciences. The pattern of 10 + 2+4 seems to fit 
in well for all the degree programmes in Agricultural Sciences. 

Regarding the type of agriculture education, a strong plea 
is being put forward to provide for more practical type courses 
so that the students not only acquire the scientific knowledge, 
but also get confidence in using that knowledge in practice. 
There is also now more stress on integrated technology 
which is also more labour intensive for increasing production. 
Plot work for each student is provided in many Agricultural 
Colleges. So also clinical work is provided in Veterinary 
Colleges. Similar practical type of courses need to be built 
up for other degree programmes in other agricultural sciences. 
It is, however, necessary to see that adequate facilities in 
terms of equipment, space and inputs are provided. 

Another question is whether it is desirable to provide for 
Major Field of Specialisation at undergraduate level. The 
experience of the last few years with this provision indicates 
that there will be repetition in Major Field of Specialisation 
courses and Postgraduate courses. Further, this may restrict 
the employment opportunities. Still, however, providing a 
few credits say about 3 to 6 may help the students to get 
more attached to a particular Department in the Final Year so 
that they can participate in seminars and lectures arranged by 
the Department. It may also help the students to study and 
appear for ICAR tests for award of Junior Fellowships. 

It may not be, however, necessary to provide separate 
courses for Major Field of Specialisation, but the courses 
could be listed in 400 or 450 series so that these could be 
taken both at Undergraduate and Postgraduate level. 



Again, it may be worthwhile to make provision fof 
students to take additional courses in Basic Sciences and 
Humanities as well as in agricultural sciences over and abovei 
the minimum prescribed. It may enable the talented students 
to carry more course load and cover more courses to build a' 
good background and make a good preparation for highet| 
studies. When students are to cover 192 credits in Ijif 
trimesters, and if 18 credit hours is the maximum load, they 
can take in a trimester (12x 18 = 216-192 = 24; they can stillj 
cover additional 24 credit hours during their Undergraduate 
Programme. Some of these could be counted for Post, 
graduate programme. 

f! 

In Final Year, a few more courses could be provided under 
Agricultural Extension subject for stay in villages and for 
participation in agriculture developmental activities. This! 
ma Y 9 r eatly help the students to understand the farmers'! 
Problems. For this purpose, the Extension has been more 
concentrated in the last one or two trimesters to offer such 
courses which have more practical credits. The timings of the 
village stay could be adjusted to synchronise with the deve- 
cpmental activities. If may be worthwhile of one or two 
trimesters are provided for placement service. 

At Postgraduate level, a greater choice could be provi- 
od so that the student could take a few courses not only in | 
®9ricultural sciences but also in Basic Sciences and Humanities \ 
0 ” sciences depending upon the field of specialisation f 

t e student. Courses in subjects like Statistics, Mathe- J 
toT B '°chemistry, Chemistry, Physics will be very helpful f 
| e students particularly at Ph.D. level in doing good 
quality research work. 

3- The extent the agriculture education meets the job j 
requirements : The job opportunities exist for self-employment | 
n in services with Government Departments and private f 
and corporations. The prospects for self-employment j. 
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are brighter now than before. The admission strength could 
be regulated depending upon the projected demand for trained 
graduates and opportunities for self-employment. There is a 
need to diversify the degree programmes in agriculture. It 
may be necessary to provide for degree programme in the 
following fields depending upon their scope and availability 
of funds : 

1. Agriculture 

2. Horticulture 

3. Animal Husbandry 

4. Dairy Technology 

5. Fisheries 

6. Veterinary 

7. Agricultural Engineering 

8. Sericulture 

9. Rural Based Home Science 

10. Forestry 

11. Agro-Industries 

12. Agricultural Cooperation and Marketing 

13. Land Resource Administration 

14. Agricultural Education and Journalism 

15. Agricultural Finance and Administration 

The degree programme could be so structured to provide 
for first one or two years common course work and then 
branching in subsequent years. The Organisation of Depart¬ 
ments should receive more prominence than the concept of 
College. The Departments naturally have to offer courses to 
more than one degree programme. Separate Board of Studies 
could be constituted for different degree programmas, and 
these Boards 0001(1* consist of staff of the core Department 
which operat&s-a particular degree programme. 
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Diversification may greatly enlarge the job opportu- 
nities. For example a degree programme in Agro-industries I j 
can prepare the students so that they can get employment in t 
different agro-industries or they may get self-employed by 
establishing an agro-industrial unit. f j 

i 

f | 

Further, it may be worthwhile to provide for offering 
correspondence courses to on-the-job persons. Such courses i 
could be offered in summer or at other convenient timings. 
These courses should be more practical-oriented. This sort of ; 
opportunities for continuing education may greatly help the ■ 
persons to improve their efficiency of work. The courses 
taken in this way could be counted towards any Postgraduate 
degree programme when in future the person is admitted so 
that he can finish the work in a short time. This will also help 
in developing a close liaison with the Graduates working at 
different places. Again, courses may have to be structured to 
meet the job requirements and to provide a progressive deve¬ 
lopmental interest in the work. 

4. Opportunities for higher individual accomplishments • 
The Universities could give special attention to develop certain 
areas for advanced education and research. This can be done 
in the areas which are important to the State or region and in 
which the State or region has a large area under jowar, cotton, 
ragi and groundnut, it may be worthwhile to build upfacilites 
or advanced training and research on these crops. Specialised 

courses have to be organised and special facilities built up fo r 
advanced research and training. Thus it should be possible 
to provide good opportunities for talented staff and Post- < 
graduate students to do good quality research and get due j 
recognition from the scientific community and society. 

5. Conclusions and summary : The agriculture education has 
to be in tune with the present condition to prepare the indivU 
duals with sufficient knowledge and skill to get employed irv 
different agriculture professions. For this it may be necessary 
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that the students with agriculture background and those who 
have passed two years P.U.C. with a good percentage are 
admitted. The extent of training could extend to four years 
for all first degree programmes. More stress has to be laid on 
practical training so that the students get much needed confi¬ 
dence in practical work. Additional courses could be provided 
so that talented students could take some of these courses to 
prepare themselves well for advanced training and research. 
The courses could also be offered for the benefit of employed 
graduates to provide for continuing education. The diversified 
degree programmes need to be provided so that there is no 
undue overcrowding in one are two degree programmes and 
that new opportunities are provided for getting suitably 
employed in other professions. Facilities for advanced training 
and research could be provided in certain crops or areas specia¬ 
lly important to the economy of the region so that opportuni¬ 
ties are provided for higher individual accomplishment. The 
agriculture education has to be dynamic and progressive to 
meet adequately the job requirements. 



POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 


S. V. Path* 

tiip 

-■ § 

• 1 

It vs/as with the establishment of five agricultural colleges ft 
in India around 1905 that organised instruction in agriculture s 
at undergraduate level was initiated. Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute was founded in 1905 in Pusha in Bihar. I 
Around 1936, it was shifted to its present campus at New 
Delhi. From 1923 to 1958, the Institute used to offer post* jl 
graduate training course leading to award of the "Associate- if 
ship . The Institute was given the status of a 'deemed 
University' under the U.G.C. Act of 1956, The 'Associate- 
s ip courses were replaced in 1958 by regular PG courses 
sa ing to M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. In fact the first concrete J 
s eps were taken at the Institute towards reorganisation and I 
nr»o ernisetjon 0 f higher education in agriculture in the country J 
t ough around 1930, postgraduate instructions in agricul/ 
Ure vvere started in some universities in a limited way, it wasflf 
n y after independence some regular PG courses were organi¬ 
sed in some universities. The concept of establishment 6t 
agricultural university took shape as a result of recommenda- 
D° n R > ^ri^ n '^ erS '^ Education Commission (1948) headed by 
up . a „ fla * <r ' sllnan which recommended specially the setting p 
Tea° f RUral Universities "- The two Joint Indo-American 
. ^ anc * ^960) made comparative study of the 

i^U^SA nS ^ ea *' n0 a 9 r i c <Jltural education and research 
• -A. and India and recommended the pattern of higher 
e u cat ion as in Land Grants Colleges in U.S.A. Kothari 
Commission on Education (1964-66) recommended the 
esta lishment of at least one agricultural university in each 


* Vice-Chancellor, UAS, Bangalore. 
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State. At present, there are twentytwo agricultural univer¬ 
sities. Practically one in each State and in three States there 
are more than one. In addition, I.A.R.I., New Delhi, N.D.R.I., 
Karnal and I.V.R.I., Izatnagar which have the status of deemed 
University, offer independent postgraduate programmes. The 
National Commission on Agriculture (1976) has recommended 
that PG training leading to M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees should 
become a distinctive feature of agricultural universities in the 
country. 

During the last two decades. State Agricultural Universi¬ 
ties, patterned after the Land Grant College Model of USA, have 
expanded PG progrommes enormously. The expansion has 
drawn the attention of the ICAR Review Committee (1978) 
which has observed that the postgraduate programmes have 
come to be recognised more or less as status symbol to be 
.offered by every college, department and every faculty mem¬ 
ber. It is in this perspective that we need to examine the role 
expectation of PG education in agriculture, constraints in its 
development and avenues for improvement through appropriate 
corrective measures. 


Main features of PG system in Agricultural Universities 

Most of the Universities follow either Semester or 
Trimester with course credit system providing for internal 
evaluation for courses and external evaluation for thesis. The 
system of Advisory Committee is provided to guide the 
students in PG programme. Each student is required to talce 
a few courses in major and related or minor fields, gives a few 
seminars, undertakes research and submits thesis. In most of 
-the cases, two years of resident requirement for M.Sc., and 
three years for Ph.D. and time limit of 6 to 6 years for comple- 
.tion is insisted on. The Universities themselves, ICAR and 
.other organisations provide fellowships to .merited students 
Jqr- their. P<5.programmes. .In some universities; _ part-time 
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1 

studentship and graduate assistantship are provided so thafi 
the student can work and learn. || 

' • [II 

Higher agricultural education has to be concerned withfj 
the education of qualified men and women who will occupy 
leading positions in the development of scientific agriculture f | 
shaping agricultural policies and practices, agricultural research,! 
teaching, administration and a wide range of agricultural! 
services. In this context, the content and quality of higher 
agricultural education will exercise a profound influence on all | 
aspects of agricultural development. 

1 

In the context of postgraduate education it is observed 
that the master's degree programme is designed to help thef 
student to acquire an introduction to the mastery of knowledge 
in a specified field. The programme of study leading to Ph.D.j 
is designed to prepare a postgraduate student for a life time 
of creative activity and research. Research training at thef 
doctoral level is expected to be designed so as to develop thej 
innovative capacity of the student for original research,! 
creative thinking and critical analysis. This training is to aimf 

at developing a few committed and creative 'self-starters'. I 

| 

In general, the main objectives aimed for PG education inf 
agriculture are—( 1 ) to improve the tone of research, teaching 
and extension activities and indirectly improve the quality of I 
undergraduate programmes; (2) to provide opportunity to the ! 

keep themselves abreast of the latest development; 
an ( ) to produce highly qualified persons in the profession! 
o provide leadership in the teaching, research, extension and 
self-employment. | 

It is quite obvious that the PG programme stands on \ 
a. different footing compared to UG programme. The third! 
objective of producing highly qualified persons in the 
profession to provide leadership really sets the broad qualita* f 
tive frame for PG education. With these objectives, Agri-! 
cultural Universities have promoted the development of PG \ 
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programmes. There is no doubt that PG programmes have 
enhanced the quality of academic environment and have 
promoted the professional growth and have provided trained 
manpower for the scientific development of agriculture. A 
large sum of money is being spent on PG programmes by the 
Agricultural Universities and I.C.A.R. One has to aim to get 
the best of the huge investment made. 

Constraints in PG Programme and Suggestions for 
Improvement 

The academic gains of PG programme do deserve recog¬ 
nition. There is a need for deep introspection whether the PG 
programmes are closer the accomplishment of which is expec¬ 
ted of them. If PG education is not to be considered as a 
mere extension of undergraduate education, and if inter-disci¬ 
plinary approach, inculcation of the value of purposeful 
research, training in modern research methodology, indepen¬ 
dence in thinking and approach, development of analytical 
outlook and capacity to draw logical inferences should form 
core of PG programmes. There are many issues which need 
to be examined in our endeavour to keep the PG education on 
the right track. The present paper is not an attempt to 
unravel the ramifications relating to these issues. However, 
we need to identify some basic problems facing PG education 
and to search for corrective measures. 

The experience of Indian Agricultural Universities in 
operating PG programme has been over two decades. These 
universities have been established in different points of time, 
started PG programmes not at the same time, and are faced 
with different levels of resource problems. So the perfor¬ 
mance and problems of different Agricultural Universities and 
of different campuses within a given university are bound to 
vary. However, certain shortcomings and symptoms of 
deterioration in the quality of PG programmes appear to have 
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become the concern of all the universities and these are 
discussed. 

1. Admissions : In some cases the number of students 
admitted for PG programme, particularly for M.Sc., in certain 
subjects is large. In our desire to train more manpower in areas 
where there is shortage, the admission strength has been 
enhanced. This causes considerable overcrowding and strain 
on staff and limited resources available in the Department. At 
any one centre, however big it may be, it is better not 
to admit more than 10 students for M.Sc. programme 
and not more than 5 for Ph.D. programme in each 
subject. In cases where there is a need to train more number, 
then it may be necessary to open more centres for PG pro¬ 
grammes, rather than increasing the strength at one place. 
The course-credit system with internal evaluation component 
is more suited for a limited number of students. 


2. Not attracting the best talented students : Many good 
stu ents, because of insecurity of employment, take up 
amp oyment in all India Competitive services, banks, private 
organisations and do not come for PG programmes. Even if 
1 ay jojn the programme they will be marking time and as 
soon as they get a job they leave in the middle. 


rern *° 10 many cases those who do not Set selected tend to 
. a,n t0 complete the programme. Even those who get the 

the° arSh ' PS 3nd fell0Wsh 'P s tend to leave. This is because 
y are keen t° get secured employment. This by itself has 

th' 9 H Ver ® 8 6ffect on the Programme, which aims at attracting 
3 est lalanted students. The State Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities, Development Departments and the ICAR may consider 
setecting the students for employment while they are still in 
the fma! yea,, undergraduate class and provide stipends for 
tneir PGprogrammes. Part of the amount being on fellowships 
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and scholarships could be used for such staff training pro-^. 
gramme. This, even if it is for small number, may help to 
retain the most talented students in teaching, research and 
extension programmes of Universities, ICAR and State 
Development Departments. 

3. Course and course coverage: The PG courses need to 
be periodically reviewed in the light of latest advancement in 
frontier of sciences. New courses in the emerging areas need 
to be added in areas such as Agro-forestry, Bio-technology, 
Agro-energy, Bio-fertiliser, Agro chemicals, Agro-meteorology, 
etc. Repetition in course contents within the departments 
and between the departments, need to be avoided, as far as 
possible. Certain courses, the subject matter of which 
cannot be easily learnt by reading and self study need to be 
taken. during PG programme. It is better that courses in 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Statistics, Computer 
Science, etc., are taken by the students depending upon the 
need. Such courses need the help of teacher to learn. 
Descriptive courses and the courses in the same subject, 
where the student is majoring could be covered by reading 
and self study. The general tendency of the student is to 
avoid taking such Basic Science courses, as they require 
more time to understand and learn. In the plan of course 
work of the students, it may be ensured that a good number 
of the courses in Basic Sciences as required are more or 
less made compulsory. Particularly at Ph.D. level, this is 
very much essential. For offering such courses, qualified 
teachers are required In Basic Sciences. In many Agricul¬ 
tural Universities, there is need to develop strong Basic 
Science Faculty to support the PG programme. 

Another aspect that needs to be stressed is that in 
course coverage instead of merely depending upon lecture 
notes, it is better that text books or pages of books are 
prescribed for reading and coverage of portibn. Lecture 
notes could only be supplementary and not as a substitute. 




At least 2 to 4 hours reading assignments should form the 
integrated part of course coverage. 

4. Seminars: There is a general tendency to assign p 
routine topics for seminars. Many times, it so happens j|i 
that the old seminar notes are just copied and presented, p 
In that case, the very purpose of giving seminar is not H 
served. It may be necessary to device different types of 
seminars such as critical examination of the published arti¬ 
cles, presentation of hypothesis or new ideas and group 
discussion on the topics of current interest etc. There 
should be critical evaluation of the seminar given by the 
students. All the postgraduate teachers of the Department §; 
should be involved in evaluation of the seminar. 


5. Thesis topic: In selecting a topic for thesis work 
considerable care needs to be exercised. Many times, it | 
su happens the experiments are planned in a routine way. | 
©search has to be problem-oriented. Problem identifies- ft 
ion should receive prime consideration. There should be | 
free scope for the students to select the problem. The | 
student may be asked to take even 5 to 6 months to select 
t e problem. The selection of a good problem itself is half 
research. He should review to identify the gaps in know- | 
edge, visit other centres and discuss with staff, correspond 
W!t scientists working in the area at other places. The 
guide during this preparatory period should help the student 
to cultivate inquiring mind, crystalise the ideas, develop | 
interest and confidence in tackling the problem. This process, 
if gone through meticulously, the student will be well set 
to work on the problem. The problem selected for Ph D 
should be of original type. Lot of creativity, originality and 
imagination have to be brought to play, so that it can pro¬ 
vide high degree of motivation and commitment on the 
part of the student to do all his best to work on the problem. 
This is the most finer aspect of the PG programme and 5 
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should be fostered for achieving excellence and training 
high quality scientists with a capacity to tackle even the 
difficult problems. 

Research work need not be confined only to laboratory 
or field work. It should encompass survey work, laboratory, 
pot culture, micro-plot, field plot and farmers' field work, 
as far as possible. The student may visit other centres and 
may have to stay there for some time to collect data. The 
reward in terms of accomplishment, and satisfaction for 
having tackled a problem would no doubt act as an induct- 
ment for hard work. The cultivation of this spirit is of 
paramount importance in Ph D. thesis research work. 

6. Major Advisor: Major Advisor has a key role to 
play in building student's attitude and competence. He has 
to spend more time in discussion with the student. He has 
to be active in research and offer at least one PG course 
in a year. He should not have more than five students 
to guide at any one time. Young staff are more active in 
research and teaching and are in a better position to guide 
the students. Staff having Ph D. degree should only be 
permitted to guide the students. Frequent absence from 
headquarters by the Major Advisor greatly hampers the PG 
work and this should be restricted to not more than 4 to 5 
days in a month as far as possible. 

7. Problem of ‘Academic Inbreeding*: In most of the 
universities, there is considerable 'academic inbreeding.' 
The students take Bachelor's, Master's and even sometimes 
Ph.D. degree from the same university and later get employed 
in the same university itself. It is reported that in the 
agricultural universities in the country more than 87 per 
cent of the academic staff belong to the home state and 
more than 70 per cent of them have obtained their graduate 
and Master's degree from the home University. This is not 
good from the point of view of 'cross fertilization of ideas' 




and development of broader outlook. It is high time thatfl 
certain steps are taken to correct this situation. 

Following are the few suggestions. @ 

i) ICAR may make it obligatory for the recipients of® 
ICAR Fellowships to seek admission in university 
other than his parent university. In that case each 
university may reserve at least about twenty five per®; 
cent of the seats in PG departments for the students ! 
of other universities. 

ii) So also in appointment of staff it is better if each 
university reserves about twentyfive per cent of the® 
academic staff positions to the persons from other !; 
States and other universities. 

iii) Provision should be made for the exchange of % 

academic staff for one or two trimesters/semesters f> 
between the two agricultural universities. This may f 
be made more or less obligatory so that staff § 
90 to other universities and work at least once in 1 
5 to 6 years on exchange basis. One additional f 
increment may be granted to staff who go and work I 
in other universities. The staff should get regular !' 
salary plus exchange/deputation allowance. f 

iv) The staff may also be encouraged to avail sabatical I 
eave for placement in other universities (including f 
oreign) at the rate of 6 months’ leave after 6 years 

of active service. The staff may be paid, during | 
t e leave period their regular salary plus fifty per f 
cent travel grants. During placement period, the 
staff may be permitted to accept any Fellowship or 
any other assistance of the host university or other 
organisations. 

8. Liberal Grading: There is a general tendency to be 
more liberal in grading at PG level. The teachers are 
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inclined to give more 'A', a few 'B' and rarely 'C' grades 
and practically no 'D* and ‘F* grades. This is particularly 
so in grading of seminar and research credits. This is one 
of the main reasons for the students taking PG programme 
very lightly and successful completion is taken for granted. 
This tendency needs to be curbed in order that the students 
put in their best efforts and work hard to achieve excellence. 
The grading should be done rationally, giving due recogni¬ 
tion and credit to those who do good work as against 
those who do not put in sincere efforts and come to the 
mark. 

9. Organisation of practicals provided in the course: 
Proper planning and conduct of practicals is not generally 
given adequate attention at the PG level. As a result, the 
time provided for practical class is not properly utilised. In 
order to make practical exercises more interesting stimulative 
purposeful, it is better to follow experimental or investigating 
approach for organising practicals instead of carrying routine 
work. This means that the student may carry out small 
laboratory or pot-culture or micro-plot or survey investigations 
with certain variables and collect data and prepare reports, 
which could be suitably evaluated. 

10. Offering of Diploma Courses in PG Departments: In 
some departments, Diploma courses of short duration are 
offered concurrently with PG degree courses. This may not 
be good as it tends to weaken the main thrust for forward 
looking and creative PG programme. In case the Diploma 
courses are required to be offered by the university, they may 
be offered at other centres, where there is no regular PG 
programme. 

11. PG Correspondence Course: The research scientists 
who are working in the outlying stations and who are well 
qualified, may be encouraged to offer PG correspondence 
courses. For example, a sugarcane scientist working at a 
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Sugarcane Research Centre may prepare a set of lessons and 
offer a course on sugarcane through correspondence. For 
taking PG correspondence courses formal admission to regular 
PG programme need not to be insisted upon, provided the 
minimum eligibility requirements are fulfilled. These courses 
could be taken by inservice candidates working in the 
university. State Development Departments and private organic 
sations, or when a person is self-employed. The credits 
for successfully completed correspondence courses could be 
counted towards PG programme later, when the person is 
admitted for the regular degree programme. This approach 
may provide an opportunity for the scientists in the outlying 
station to participate in the PG programme and also for persons 

in service or self-employment to devote some time for learning 
while working. 

12. Publication of thesis work: In many cases, it is 
noticed that thesis research work is not published in scientific 
journals in time. This may happen either because the work 
carried out is not worth publishing or the student and guide 
do not exercise care to write the paper and send for 
publication. It is better if sending the paper for publication 
is made more or less as obligation. In fact, before the final 1 
viva-voce date is fixed, the Major Advisor may ensure that the 
>»i.3| draft of the research paper has been prepared by the 
student in consultation with him and submitted to him. 
Again in planning and conduct of the research, care needs to 

e exercised from the beginning that adequate information 
is gathered systematically and that it can form the basis for 
pu lication. It is not that research has to be tuned for 
publication of paper rather than problem-oriented, but what 
is required is a systematic approach. 

13. Stress on Building School of Thought rather 
Centre of Excellence: Few years ago, efforts were made to 
build up certain centres of Excellence in the Agricultural 
Universities with the assistance from UNDP. Costly 
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equipments were procured and additional staff positions were 
created. It may be worthwhile to give more attention to 
building up of school of thought around a teacher or a group 
of workers where good leadership is available and good work 
is being done. Such scientists need to be identified and 
given financial and other assistance by the university and 
ICAR to help them to develop the work of excellence. The 
scientists may be provided grants to offer a few fellowships 
to the interested and merited students to come and work with 
them. 

14. Inter-institutional Collaboration : There are number of 
ICAR, Central and State Government Commodity Boards and 
public institutions which are carrying out research on various 
aspects of agriculture. Many of these institutions have good 
facilities and have qualified scientists working there. Such 
institutions and the qualified scientists working there should 
be recognised for PG programme by the Agricultural University 
located in that State. Such recognition for PG programme 
should be restricted to the institutions located in that State 
only. In addition, the agricultural universities should develop 
collaborative arrangements with as many institutions as 
possible located within and outside the State for providing 
facilities for PG students to go and work for short periods. 

15. Teacher Evaluation : There has to be some mechanism 
built in the system for the evaluation of the work of PG teacher. 
This should be done by Dean/Director of Instruction of Post¬ 
graduate Studies. He may prescribe a proforma to check how 
many lectures and practicals the teacher has conducted, 
advisory meetings held, the quality of research carried out by 
the students working with him, etc. Based on the information 
obtained through the proforma and inspection carried out, 
the evaluation report should be prepared about the work of the 
teacher and communicated to the university authorities for 
record. Regular evaluation is necessary to build up 
efficiency. 
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16. Role of PG Dean: Post of Dean/Director of Instru- 
ction for PG studies has been provided in most of the 
universities. There is, however, a general feeling that as 
Dean/Director of Instruction is provided for every undergradu¬ 
ate college, there is no need to provide separate Dean/Director 
of Instruction for PG studies. Dean/DI (PGS) has distinctive 
role to play to see that PG programme in the university is 
properly organised and conducted, and constant efforts made 
o improve the academic standards. Although the day-to-day 
ministration is looked after by Dean/DI of the concerned 
un ergraduate college, the matters pertaining to PG admis- 
const itution of Inter-disciplinary Advisory Committees, 
c e uling the offering of the courses, approval of the plan of 
or and programme of research, appointment of examiners, 
tc have to be dealt by the Dean/DI (PGS) to maintain 
ma 8 | ,n * ^ egree uniformity in standards. Formulating 

hilitu at ?Do 9 ° Vemin9 the PG P r °9tamme is also the responsi¬ 
bility of PG Dean/Director of Instruction. 


vflmnt t °^ a 8 e qualified staff and staff positions remaining 
acute ch* * ° D ^ *' Ine 1 * n some universities, there is an 
of niiai-^ rt j 9e qualified staff. Although the availability 
contlnn! 16 u St3ff shou,d be a Pre-requisite for starting and 
so hannl* 9 t u P r °9ramme in a subject, in some areas, it 

limited e«fl available 8 T- P '° 9,amme is s,ar,od wlth ,h0 
sta ff « n e ' !t ,s not possible to get the trained 

allied !ma"T v “11' «•» 

Droarammo i V 3 6 t0 be grou P ed for starting the PG 

staff for trai • " SUCh Cases ’ the university has to send the 
staff for training to other universities. 


that^# re * S anotber Problem which is really more serioi 
that of posts remaining vacant for long time because . 

,„ri! S r, el3VS recruitment and/or non-availability i 
su ably qualified staff to fill up the vacancies. In many ag, 

cultural universities, about 30-40 per cent of the scientist 
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posts have remained unfilled. This situation may further 
aggravate, unless corrective measures are immediately taken. 
This is adversely affecting both undergraduate, as well as 
postgraduate teaching and also research and extension work of 
the university. The administrative delays in staff recruitment 
could be avoided, but there is a general shortage of trained 
manpower in certain disciplines such as Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Home Science, Veterinary Science, etc. Even in disci¬ 
plines of Agricultural Sciences, in subjects such as Agronomy, 
Soils, Plant Breeding, Horticulture, etc., the shortage of 
manpower is keenly felt. This may be probably because of 
great opportunities available for the trained persons to seek 
better jobs elsewhere. In recent years, the employment 
opportunities for tiained persons have expanded considerably 
in view of rapid commercialisation of agriculture.. This raises 
a very vital issue whether the agricultural education should be 
limited to the regular service jobs or more widespread, so that 
the graduates can seek the newer areas of employment. Edu¬ 
cation in the field of Engineering has made great strides in 
recent years, while in the field of agriculture, it is lagging far 
behind. In a country where 70 per cent of population is 
engaged in agriculture, naturally the education has to be agri¬ 
culture-oriented, though not to the 70 per cent of students, to 
a large number. This would mean that agricultural education 
component should receive more attention, than what it is at 
present. Radhakrishnan Commission Report (1948) and Kothari 
Commission's Report (1964 66) on education have stressed 
this aspect. So, it is necessary that we think of expanding 
agricultural education rapidly to help' improving agricultural 
production and generating more employment. No doubt the 
finance is the main constraint. However, with involvement of 
farmer's cooperatives, agro-industries, agricultural marketing 
organisations, etc , it may be possible to build up decentralised 
rural campuses of the University to serve the agricultural 
educational needs of the area 
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Summary and Conclusions 

I 

Agricultural Universities in the country have made great 
strid^ in the development of PG education. This has greatly 
helped in generation of suitable agricultural technology and 
to provide leadership in different areas of development. The'© 
are some constraints in the efficient working of the PG pro¬ 
gramme which need to be corrected, so as to increase the pace 
of development. Some of these constraints are outlined and 
possible corrective measures suggested. There is a tremen¬ 
dous scope for application of science and technology for the 
rapid development of agriculture for increasing production as 
well as for generating more gainful employment. More wide¬ 
spread higher education in agriculture may provide probably 
the most powerful tool for exploiting the enormous agriculture 
potential the country has. Involvement of farmers organisa¬ 
tions, agro-industries and agricultural marketing committees 
in building up of decentralised small agricultural university 
campuses in the rural areas needs to be explored for expend¬ 
ing higher education in agriculture to meet the growing 
demand for trained manpower. 




INTERNAL EVALUATION IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

S. V. Path* 


Internal evaluation is one of the significant features of 
the agricultural universities in India. The internal evaluation 
is comprehensive and continuous. Evidence is obtained by 
direct contact about students' abilities, learning of the 
subject, diligence and interest. In internal evaluation, the 
final grade is based on a number of tests, examinations, oral 
reports, assignments and practical work. The student comes 
to know of his performance in each test within few days. In 
internal evaluation, a certain percentage of marks is allotted 
for attendance and this exercises a healthy influence on the 
study habits of students. The system enables the teacher to 
come in greater contact with the student. It enables him to 
help the student to utilise his talents, time and learning 
facilities to a fuller extent. Thus the student can be guided, 
induced and stimulated to learn the subject more effectively 
and show his best. It is now well recognised that evaluation 
is an essential part of the teaching process and it has to be 
used as an effective tool in motivating and directing learning. 

The traditional system of evaluation consisting of gene¬ 
rally one examination with external evaluation at the end of 
the academic year has been the subject of much criticism* 
Under the traditional systems, testing is considered as a 
terminal action rather as means for guiding in learning. The 


• Formerly Director of Instruction (Postgraduate Studies), now Vice 
Chancellor, University of Agiicultural Sciences, Bangalore-560 024. 

Reprinted from the Education Quarter ly 23 (2) : 33-35, 1971. 
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harmful effect of the external evaluation on teaching and 
broader educational aims of universities is now well under¬ 
stood. A few advantages of the system are more than 
outweighed by its many shortcomings. 

Considering that the advantages of the internal evaluation 
aid many, the system has been introduced in many of the 
agricultural universities in India. The system has been in 
operation for some time in many agricultural universities and 
it may be worthwhile to take stock of the situation, examine 
t e difficulties and shortcomings and evolve the steps that 
<*n be taken to overcome these difficulties. Some of the 
i 'cutties commonly raised are discussed below : 


Tests and Examinations 

In the internal evaluation system generally 5 to 6 exami- 
a ions are taken. This may include 2 to 3 tests (announced 

tion U ? ann °^“need) and interim, mid-term and final examina- 
in addition to assignments and practical examinations. 
.' 6n a stUc * en t is taking 5 to 6 courses in a trimester, he may 
ave to take 25 to 40 tests during the period of about 15 
wee s. The criticism levelled is when there are so many 
examinations, the student cannot spend sufficient time to refer 
o e books and understand the subjects. There may be 
When thprfi 1 ?^* 1 ' 8 B ut there is another side of the picture, 
the cttirta ,, ° ne examination at the end of the year, most of 

durinn th” S | ° 001 StUdv from the be 9' nn 'ng a "d study only 
du ng the last few months before the examination. To 

? re ? ise,y ' tb ' s situation and induce the students to 
u i ise t eir time more fully for study, internal evaluation has 
been introduced in agricultural universities. It has been the 
general experience that it takes a little time for the students 
coming from the traditional system to get used to the new 
system. When the student is regular in his studies and 
deeply involved in the process of learning and when he is 
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coming into close contact with the teacher, giving a test 
becomes a routine affair and may provide the needed stimulus 
in the process of learning. 

Further, the success of internal evaluation depends a 
great deal upon the teacher. The tests, assignments and 
practical exercises have to be formulated in such a way that 
they do not unduly tax his mind but help in developing the 
students' ability to think, interpret and analyse the principles, 
crystallise the ideas and acquire the skills. Again, the exami¬ 
nation bugbear, common to the traditional system, will be 
absent, as his final grade is not judged by one examination 
but by many during the trimester. In the internal evaluation 
system, the teacher holds a pivotal position and frequent 
seminars, discussions, orientation training programme will 
greatly help to improve the system. 

Problems in Grading 

'Grading cannot be fair' is the common criticism levelled 
against internal evaluation system. :n this system the teacher 
offering the course is expected to set the paper, correct the 
answer books, discuss in the class the model answers and 
return the answer books to the students within a few days 
after the examination is over. As the students get back the 
answer books, they get the opportunities to compare their 
answers with others and in the case of any discrepancy, they 
can immediately contact the teachers and get it rectified. 
This arrangement by itself has a moderating effect on the 
evaluation made by the teacher. 

Sometimes, certain serious allegations are made against 
the teachers such as the questions are earlier revealed to some, 
students, and even the answer papers are changed later. As 
we have already noted the success of the .internal etfaluation 
depends mainly on the teacher. It is essential that highly 
qualified and learned persons are appointed as teachers in.the 
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university. It is necessary that only those who are in the 
cadre of assistant professors and above are allowed to handle 
the classes. Further some of the measures which can be ll 
adopted depending upon the situation are given below : 

a) Recognition for good teachers : This is an adminis¬ 

trative action with the help of a system of rating of the 
teacher by the students, the Director of Instruction and the | 
Dean. The rating can be done once in few ye^ars and the 1 
teacher adjudged as good should be given due recognition in 
the form of higher pay, awards and promotions. In the rating 
of the teacher, an elaborate procedure needs to be followed % 
and considerable care has to be taken to really identify a good 
teacher and not to stifle the enthusiasm of the teacher in his | 
work. The following are some of the points which can be | 
taken into consideration in rating the teacher. Knowledge I 
and understanding of the subject, academic achievements, | 
teacher-student relationship, general education, performance f 
in teaching, interest and motivation created amongst the I 
students in learning the subject, personal traits, emotional f 
adjustments, sincerity and a sense of dedication to the 1 
profession. 5! 

The rating forms can be prepared and information obtained I 
from the concerned persons. When such a system is introduced, 'i 
it may have a salutary effect on the teachers and may greatly 1 
promote fairness in grading. 

The teacher can also arrange to evaluate effectiveness of 1 
his own teaching by giving a questionnaire and getting the 1 
remarks from the students at the end of the course. This may : 
enable the teacher to become aware of his own short comings j 
and take steps to improve his teaching. 

b) Incentives: Much remains to be done in this area. 
Besides better pay scales, opportunities have to be provided 
for the teacher to do research, attend seminars and visit other 
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institutions. He could be permitted to attend at least one 
annual meeting of the professional societies. He has to be 
involved in high level committees at the university 
government and other institutional levels in taking certain 
policy decisions. He can be included in delegations, teams 
and commissions at state and national levels. A teacher 
should have one trimester free from teaching to concentrate 
on research to visit other institutions, attend training 
programmes and bring his notes up-to-date. This all will help 
in creating confidence in his work. Further, senior teacher 
and professors should handle at least one undergraduate 
course during the year and not only confine themselves to 
postgraduate teaching. 

c) Regulated teaching load : The teacher needs 
considerable time to prepare lectures and practical exercises, 
conduct assignments, and meet the students to solve their 
difficulties. Under the internal evaluation system, it is 
expected that the teacher taking theory classes also attends 
to practical classes where practical are provided for the 
course. The norms for teaching load have been fixed from 
time to time. In addition to actual contact hours the 
following items have to be considered in determining the 
teaching load. Number of students in each class, number of 
different subjects taught, teaching for graduates or under¬ 
graduates, number of lectures and practicals per day. When 
the class strength is more than 50, the teacher can be 
entrusted with only one course covering 3 to 4 credits during 
the trimester. 

d) Providing a Cell for Institutional Research: A cell 
for institutional research for every college of the university 
may greatly help the concerned Director of Instruction or 
Dean to keep a close watch and take suitable action to check 
malpractices. The student ledger type records pertaining to 
date of entrance, grades, date of termination could be 
supplemented by a cummulative record and folder type 
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information about the student. This information could a 
include his previous performance in his academic and extra¬ 
curricular activities, school attended, course taken, grades * 
obtained, distinctions won, leave taken etc. 


Difficulty in maintaining standards 

Some agricultural universities have more than one 
agricultural college and they are located at different campuses 
in the state. In such cases, the teacher offering the course 
m a subject will not be the same at the different colleges, 
n his is bound to lead to some variation in the standard of 
eac ing and grading. For admission of postgraduate courses 
an or employment when common selections are made, this 
really creates a problem. There will be unhealthy competition 
among the teachers to give more liberal grades to help their 
students. This difficulty can be got over to a great extent by 

the subiecf 0 " 6 ° f the depatment in char 9 e of teaching 
work n! , COnstituent sieges. He can review the 
periodically and see that some uniformity in the 

select ,rtl0n ° f diff6rent 9rades is maintained. Further when 
selections are made for postgraduate courses, a certain 

Percentage of marks can be set aside for the common entrance 
examination and interview in addition to the marks scored in 
the subjects at the college. 


Problems of malpractices 


requla^l'l 168,8 ^ COnducted b V the teachers in th 
Imal l? UfS mthe c,assroom - ^ the classrooms ar 
nth n S6a . S 8re the students sitting close to eacl 

p.i th Can , eaSlly See the answer papers of other students 
Further when th e ^ are of objective type, requiring on, 
word, ticking off or writing short answers, copying is mo„ 
common. By some signs, the students convey the answers 
Under such circumstances, it is difficult to check copying 
airs with desk like arrangements for writing need to bi 
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provided in the classrooms to prevent copying. Again, the 
classrooms have to be of a bigger size so that when the tests 
are taken, the students can spread apart the chairs and sit. 
More than one teacher would be necessary for supervision, 
when the number of students in the class is larger. Further, 
much depends upon the way the tests are conducted. The 
teacher by skillful organisation of test questions and marking 
of answers can certainly check the copying tendency. 

There is also a problem of leakage of question papers 
when the typing and cyclostyling have got to be done at a 
common place in the college. It may be necessary to provide 
typing facilities in each department. If the departments are 
small, such facility can be provided for 2 to 3 departments, 
still, however, the teacher has to exercise considerable care 
and take all the necessary precautions to prevent any leakage 
of question papers, as he alone can be responsible for any 
leakage of questions. 

Conclusions 

The internal evaluation systems has been evolved largely in 
recent decades arising from a newer philosophy of education. 
The recent philosophy of education emphasises the responsi* 
bility of the teacher not only for the development of concepts, 
information, skills and habits, but also for the stimulation of 
the student's growth in attitude, appreciation, interests and 
power of thinking. With introduction of the internal evalua¬ 
tion system in agricultural universities, a progressive step has 
been taken. A constant evaluation of the programme is 
however essential in order to provide for quick improvements, 
adjustments and innovations. 




PROMOTION OF ACADEMIC LEADERSHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES 


S. V. Paul* 

The World Association of Universities has coined the 
definition of the University as “an institution whose main | 
purpose is education and extension of knowledge through 
research and which grants academic degrees”. University is 
a place of higher learning. The University of Agricultural 
Sciences has been established for the development of agricul* 
ture, animal husbandry and allied sciences in the state of 
Mysore. The University is vested with tripartite function of 
teaching, research and extension. The main mission of the'jf 
niversity therefore is to offer instruction at all levels of higher 
education, create new scientific knowledge in every branch 
of agricultural sciences and disseminate it for the solution ] 
of many problems confronting the development of agri- \ 
culture. In order to carry on these functions, the University : 
has built up the organisation consisting of men and materials 
depending upon the availability of resources. 

I 

The mam functionaries in the University are teachers and 1 
research and extension workers. The department is an 1 
important basic unit of organisation in the University. It is j 
established to carry the programmes in a particular field off 
knowledge. The functionaries, depending upon their field of f 
knowledge are located in the departments. All the other staff j 
at the university are meant to provide facilities and assist the t 

♦Formerly Director of lnstruction(PGS)now Vice-Chacellor, UAS. Bangalore. 

Paper presented at the second Seminar on "Institution Building" held at 
University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore on February 29, 1972. 
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functionaries in their work. The administration is carried out 
with a set of rules and regulations and with concern for the 
people who staff the organisation to promote efficiency and 
economy in implementing the functional responsibilities. The 
administrative lines of responsibility are basic to any organisa¬ 
tional structure. The rules framed and procedures adopted 
are mostly based on the tradition, past experience and study 
of instruments of innovations. This is an evolutionary pro¬ 
cess, and modifications are effected from time to time to meet 
the changing situations so as to build up efficient administra¬ 
tive procedures for progress. 

Decision making is a core ingredient of administration. 
It is diffused through the various levels of hierarchy of the 
University. The bulk of the decisions are performed at the 
departmental level. Certain important and generalised deci¬ 
sions are made at committee levels, and at upper levels of 
hierarchy. While at higher levels there may be fewer 
decisions to make, the impact of these decisions ar® far 
reaching than those made at lower levels. 

There are University staff who approach their work with 
dedication and interest; others take it as routine duty to per¬ 
form to get their salary. So some direction and incentive is 
necessary to enable the teacher to see his compelling role. 
One of the main functions of the administration in the Univer¬ 
sity therefore is to review periodically the working of the 
department and take suitable action to bring about improve¬ 
ment in the work turned out with a minimum economic 
wastage and maximum utilisation of human talent. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the procedures followed for the purpose by 
the University of Agricultural Sciences: 

i) Visits to the department and discussion with staff. 

ii) Office inspection of the staff once in a year. 

iii) Preparation of evaluation reports of the staff once in 
a year by the concerned officer. 



iv) Evaluation of teachers by the committee consisting 
of Director of Instruction and Dean as Chairman. 

v) . Evaluation of the work of the staff by the committee 

for the purpose of merit promotion. 

The above procedures greatly help to know the work 
carried out by the staff and the problems that inhibit their 
performance, it provides an opportunity to appreciate the 
good work done and to recommend for suitable incentives for 
further improvement. The short comings of the staff can also 
be brought to the notice of the staff for early correction. 

1* Improvement in the academic qualities of the staff: The 
improvement in academic qualities of the staff can be brought 
.about by the following : 

a) Recruiting high quality staff, 

b) Providing suitable opportunities for self-improvement 
and creating suitable environment and innovative 
climate for work. 

a) Recruiting high quality staff: It is said that University 
is no better than its teachers. Scholarship is essential both to 
teaching and research. The combination of imagination, origi¬ 
nality and hard work is found in the contributions of superior 
faculty personnel. Good staff has 'multiplier' effect and is vital 
for the progress of the University. Academic qualifications, 
experience in specialised field, success achieved in the pro¬ 
fession, productive research work as evidenced by the quality 
of papers published and personal reputation in the eyes of 
fellow scientists and students are some of the criteria to judge 
the merit of staff for selection. Seniority although has the 
virtue of including the valuable ingredient, of experience, 
cannot be the sole criterion for selection of staff at the Uni¬ 
versity. The University of Agricultural Sciences is adopting 
a system of selection of staff for every rank through selection 
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committees specially constituted for the purpose. The posts 
are advertised giving details about the qualifications required. 
The qualifications for the posts are decided in the Academic 
Council. The University has adopted attractive salary scales 
for all the teaching, research and extension posts. Thus the 
procedure of selection has the necessary tenets for selection 
of competent staff for the University. 

The following are the other points that need consideration 
in staff recruitment: 

i) For each department important fields of specialisation can 
be determined and recruitment made to take care of such 
fields of specialisation. Knowledge in each subject 
has grown too large to be comprehended by a single 
mind. Specialisation therefore is inevitable and will 

„ increase the efficiency of teaching and research. 

ii) In the trimester system, there is internal evaluation. 
Evaluation is an essential part in a teaching process. 
Internal evaluation is comprehensive and has to be 
used as an effective tool in motivating the student to 
be regular and diligent and learn his subject well. 
The instructors do not handle the theory classes. 
Whether the posts of Instructors can be reduced or even 
abolished and whether the posts of Assistant Professors 
and Associate Professors can be proportionately 
increased needs consideration. Graduate teaching 
and research assistants however could be appointed 
on tenure basis on fixed pay to assist the Professor 
and the Associate Professor in teaching. For such 
posts, postgraduate students of the division can be 
appointed 

iii) Greater involvement of the departmental staff for the 
selection of persons to the posts in the department can 
be considered. The desire of the staff to promote 
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their professional interest and improve the standing 
and prestige of the department may act as a compel¬ 
ling force to view the selection in more objective 
manner. 

iv) A few posts of visiting professors can be provided, so 
that persons from other Universities in India and 
aborad can be invited to come and work in the Uni- 

V h r n UV f °/ ; Sh0rt P eriod of time. This may greatly 

new '"lines' ^ 9 ° P ^ department ®nd in creating 
sso s '"!! t ° f , specia '' sa tion. The visiting profe¬ 
ssors may truly act as instigators of change and 

mp.ovem.rn. This will also help ,o a great extent 
to overeome the problem of Mn breeding'. 

b) Providing suitable opportunities for ™»if • 
su,table environment and innovative 

Un.vers.ty is considered primarily as th : Th6 

scholars. The creative, thoughtful and Lr 93 "* 3 " 0 " °' 
greatly influence the active and nla minds can 

students. Informed and enlightened '. C m,nds of young 
capacities both to know and work fowl'd ^ hei S d tened 
University Is a place where the staff ha^o k ' he S °° d ' The 
well and keep abreast with recent devetoomeT. ' he ‘ r s ublec, 
They aspire ,o search for „u, h , take a^opT ,he " 'mid. 

enquiry with considerable degree of detach '° r c Titioal 

truth in itself is regarded as 1 ‘" nl Tl » Persul, 

Academic freedom is essential to enabte''fh " Vi,V °' man 
protect their right to think f roo , " b the teach ers to 
potentialities and do their work 9Uard th6ir Creat ive 

tion and responsibility The d mt e 9 r| tv- zeal, dedi ca . 
inexhaustible. A teacher can h. „”T kn ,° h wle '>9e is 

^uer can be more effective if he is Co 
stantly learning and acquiring new knowledge and skil? 
through self-study and attending to training programmes | S 
is truely said that a lamp can never light another lamp u 1 
it continues to burn. Opportunity to do research is a 6SS 

factor that may stimulate great efforts for self-studv it • th6r 

'• 't is said 
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that in the University, teaching and research are indeed the 
two ends of the same bow and neither has much force without 
the other Effective teachers are those who are also active in 
research for new knowledge and deepened insights. The 
1 h a and research produce a favourable interaction effect 
te3C cannot be ordinarily achieved by either separately. In the 
tha . t C . D f Agricultural Sciences every teacher is expected to 
Un ' V me research. This approach has provided unique oppor- 
d° S for the teachers to improve their academic qualities. 
t unity r ^ number 0 f staff are regularly deputed for 

PUrt 6 tra ining under some assistance or the other. Many of 
f,igh er mem bers of the University have received advanced 
the sta Lanc j Grant Colleges and other Universities in USA, 
training in Canac j a , Australia, France under U.S.A.I., Rocke- 
Qreat Britain^^ p oun dations and Technical Cooperation 
feller an A go0 d number have also received training at 
programmes. centres of training in India. Summer 

IARI and 0 Ie _ nr nanised at all India level for the in-service 
schools are also 

training sta 

the following are the other measures that 
In this regard, xuc 

could be considered: 

. ntldns of six months sabbatical leave with full pay and 
° If the travel expenses after four years of service 

% Professors and Assoc. Professors to go and work 
t nther Universities, institutions in India or abroad. 
This will g-eatly help the staff to gain valuable 
experience and facilitale self-renewal. 

Organising of seminars in the department. Each staff 
member, whether working In teaching, research o, 
extension in the discipline, can be invited to give a 
talk on the topic in his own line of specialisation 
a, least once in a year. Seminars help to conceptualize 
ideas, develop intellectual skill and attitudes and test 


ii) 
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iii) 


iv) 


the validity of one's own opinion. They act as 
compelling force to stimulate deep study and learning. 

Provision for the staff to attend one scientific society 
meeting at all India or regional level provided 
at least one paper is presented. Attending of such 

meeting helps the staff to know the co-specialists in 
one's own discipline and exchange ideas. Reading 
of paper and active participation in the discussion 

enable the staff to gain greater academic confidence 
and maturity. 

mant»f7h' ° f d,par,memal libraries : The depart. 

Tbs,, u'e Z r d bS a su PP* em ©nt and no, a 
suDstitute tor the main lihmrw r\ 

text book and reference book very oZ a', 

the staff and graduate stttdems fo °, 

be kept in th6 deptttttnen, | he si 6 ' 6 " 08 C ° U ' d 

theses of the postgraduate student „ n ° t6S ' 

ted at the Professional meeting n' • 6rS pr6Sen * 

and bulletins, and reprints of ' Un,Vers,t V re P° r ts 

through requests could all be ke ° btained 

ment suitably classified at a rrtr, ,n the de P art ' 

staff members may also like To Te'eTf^ S ° me 
books and other collections so that personal 

available for reference to postomH, eV are readi| y 
staff. For building up of the departm ^ 6 "* 8 a " d 
more than finance, considerable efforts ^ Mbrar V 
the individual staff members is required^ ^ P3ft ° f 

Individual room for the staff . , .. . 

each staff member will prov 'ide "avouTbie " 00 " 1 f ° r 
ment for study and work. The existing sitti 6 nvir °n- 
could be suitably remodelled by providing Space 
partition. ° 0c| en 

2. Improvement of leadership potentialities of the 
The University is basically a multi-discipline instituu ? 


v) 
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manned by staff who are specialists in their own field. As 
such the University is an academic fellowship of equals. The 
University is a place where the staff is concerned with 
acquisition of knowledge, creation of new ideas and knowledge 
and communicating the knowledge so accumulated to the 
students in particular and public at large. They are there to 
vide the society with competent men and women trained 
• different professions and imbued with sense of social 
nose. The atmosphere to explore, change to seek a 
fetter way has to flourish in the University. Leadership is 
Refined as 'the group of persons who are actively engaged in 
formulation of the doctrine and programme of institution 
1 d who direct its operation in relationship with environment'. 
Some of the factors that may help the leadership potentiali¬ 
ties of staff are given below : 

. s / iar ing in making of professional decisions : The staff 
3 department can be associated in planning for course 
of the research programme, in preparing budget estimates, 
CUrrlCU aking recommendations for library books, and 
' n • decals and in planning for the development of the 
perio ica matters can be discussed in the staff 

departmen^ consensus of opinion taken for taking the 
meetings opportun i t ies for the staff for participation 

deClS 'ecialised committees of the universities and for the 
10 f P .nr of views exercising one's own initiative may help 
tn encouraging .tie leadership potentialities of the staff. 

b , participation in postgraduate programme: The per¬ 
sons who are qualified and experienced, whether they are 
working in teaching, research or extension, could be involved 
in postgraduate teaching programme. They could offer 
courses in their own field of specialisation and serve on 
advisory committee of the students. Contact with young 
and talented mind striving hard for acquisition of knowledge 

and attaining excellence in the work may greatly stimulate the 
leadership potentialities of the staff, 
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c) Arrangements for publishing technical papers and bulletins 
on the research projects completed : Writing a paper or bulletin 
is an exercise on conceptualisation of ideas, clarify of think¬ 
ing# critical analysis of the data and honest search to establish 
t eories and principles and in drawing logical conclusions 

n n w Ca , n ,T d,heteS ' °* ,ime - " is a creative ar, and a 
course of °,' Ce T COnvevin 9 W® and in influencing the 
to write nan ^ e ' /elopmen,s - Th e staff can be encouraged 
research vvodr S ° r ^ udedns «=' Publication as soon as their 

ments lZ Z Adaquata fu " da a " d a " a "9 a ‘ 

enhancing the prestige of'W's'raff ‘T" ^ he ' PfU ' 
co-workers Tho t . x staff m the eyes of other 

even provided in the^roject itself 03 *' 00 ° f bu " etinS can be 


d) Recognition of good wnrlr s 
already made arrangements fn ’ The universit V ha! 

awards are a| so gi ve n to ont t T"* promotion - Statt 
advanced incremern^Hfm W ° rkerS ' Giving ° 

laboratory manuals published bulletins ' books ant 

developed and new varieties pZZT"™"'* or technique* 
considered. Further, public racoonbin' 5 eVO ' Ved can als ° bl 
bringing the *«"'°n can be developed b> 

out bv the individuate in ,„e ^vS" ““ 9 °° d *«* J 


e ) Proper environment • There ha 

conductive to speculation. e X pe,i ment8 0 . d6an a,mos Phere m 

environment emerge out of scholarship ol m C,eatl °"- S, 
interest and support from the non-technic 1 9«nu 

reposed by administrative authorities n-M® 11 ' COnf 'de. 
enforcement of discipline to preserve "erfaiTlT 0 " £ 
standards and physical facilities for work. The U6s ? 
congenial atmosphere in the department and in the^univT 
at large is a cooperative effort and every individual has 
and an opportunity to play in this direction. r 
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Conclusions 

The academic staff in the university are the persons who 
carry on the main functions of the university. The success 
and future expansion of the university depend primarily on 
the quality and quantity of work turned out by the academic 
staff. The sense of belonging and identification of self 
•interest with the general interest of the university are of vital 
concern to the growth of the university. In this paper an 
ttempt has been made to bring out for discussion only a few 
•important and relevant points that may help in improving the 
academic staff qualities and leadership potentialities of the 

staff- 








NEW COURSES AND CURRICULA IN AGRICULTURE 


S. V. Patil* 


'"Jf m8 , V con,i " ue '° t* for at least two to three more 

Der cent™/" V ^ ^ a9ncultural country with about 60 to 70 
per cent of population still depending on it. Nearly 80 per 

hem° uT ( °r P ' e 'r ^ ' Ural 8,835 a " d ab - Per cent of 
!nc«a^ the '° m n", ki " d ° f ^.rty. As population 
the fact that miarat^ m99 m ,Ural areas may inc rease despite 

'=rge sc e cma to ”" H ^ b6en tha i-ase. 

suit .he ra are °"o s i" an f' °' ap P'°P da ' a technology to 
and poverty 71°<« 1° U,96r " Probla "' a °< Production 

andadminis; o h sl 6 r Jr, ;" 9 ’" 9 ' 8Sk ' ba ab >— 


Education is powerful tnni in, 

the present national scene aa ■ n ^ tl0na| development. Ir 
considerable importance. AqricUt tUra ' educatior > assume: 
basic concept of integration of ^ niversities With the 
extension are making significant aChm9 ' research a "< 
improvement of agriculture Tn theco,/ to the 
pace of development of agriculture IT lnCreasin 9 the 
-ra. mdustries can vastly expand eLToL^ ass °ciatec 
and can promote faster economic Growth ° pportu nities 
curricula need to be provided to make agn^ C ,° UrSea a nc 
more relevant to developmental needs of t ' edu cation 
structuring new courses the following are th C ° Untry - In 
aspects that need to be considered. 6 lrn Portant 


* Vice-Chancellor, UAS, Bangalore. 
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1. Rural bias to agricultural education 

2 . Diversification of agricultural education 

3. Work experience 

4 Providing for experimentation and innovation 
5. Continuing education. 


1 Rural bias to agricultural education : There is often a 
criticism that the agricultural education now provided does 
n ot adequately help in the development of skills and attitudes 
ited to rural development. Development of appropriate 
SU chnology needs a good understanding of the real situations 
* e the rural areas. A few courses on work in the villages 
' n id be provided in the regular degree programme. These 
Sh0U ~ s could be offered by the Agricultural Extension 
coUrS ® t _ The students can stay for about a trimester in the 
DeP Jr and work with a farmer or group of farmers and 
' /illa9e te in agricultural production programmes. For these 
participa^ Q evaluation should be carried out and 

courses These courses offered during the degree 

grades 9' be more effective than offering at the 

programme appear iu 
end of the programme 

Diversification of agricultural education : Diversification 
- .^cultural education may greatly enlarge the job 
0t 9 ’ties It may help to avoid undue overcrowding of 
opportunity • ^ twQ de g ree programmes. Diversification 

students in Qf specialization. With few subjects 

may in ° re ® S . th jt may be possible to provide adequate 

crecfits for" work experience, village stay and placement 
The diversified degree programmes could be so 
Nurtured that the first one or two years are common and 
then' there is branching in subsequent years. The Agricultural 
Universities may offer the degree programmes in the following 
fields depending upon the need of the area and availability of 

funds. 
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i) Agriculture 

ii) Horticulture 

iii) Veterinary 


iv) 

v) 

vi) 

vii) 

viii) 
ix) 

x) 

xi) 

xii) 

xiii) 

xiv) 
xv) 

xv i) 


Animal Husbandry and Dairy Science 

Fisheries 

Sericulture 


Agricultural Engineering 
Forestry 


Agricultural Cooperation and Marketing 
Rural Industries 


Land and Water Resource Development (to cover 

fand/leg.slation, consolidation assessment, ground 
water technology etc.) 

Agricultural Education and Journalism 
Agricultural Finance and Administration 
Food Technology 


Agriculture Product Technology 
Wool, fibre, tobacco, leather, 
technology). 

Rural based Home Science. 


(to cover cotton, 
wood, oil, sugar, 


necessity for imer-'dlsciplinary C c 8mPUS ,' S an 'nescapab 

tackling the complex problems. Whe^m*' 011 ^ W ° rk 

programmes are offered on a ram than one de 9 ri 

the department should receive a greater ° rganiza,ion 
concept of the college A rip na . Prominence than tl 

offer courses to more ihan one degree have 

integrated teaching programme 9ramme ' Such J 

cost of training. V great, y reduce the over* 


3. Work experience: | n agricultural ^ 

experience may greatly help to deve oo LT ““T' 

ueveiop skills and attitude 
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suited for future employment. The academic work and work 
experience need to be harmoniously combined so that more 
beneficial interaction effect is obtained. The programme of 
work experience has to be forward looking and has to be 
developed carefully as a corrective to more academic character 
of education. The work experience should intermingle with 
academic work. It has to be, as far as possible integrated 
with the concerned subject matter. There has to be regular 
evaluation as is done for other courses. In many universities, 
the work experience now provided is too limited in extent and 
scope- This could be further expanded so that the students 
n ot only gain practical experience and confidence for self 
employment, but also would be able to earn some money 
while they learn. Raising of crops, nursery work, management 
W f an j ma ls and poultry for a period of few months, rearing of 
° orms, fishing etc., could provide work experience for 
Sl ent degree programmes. About 6 to 8 credits of practi- 
dl work should be provided for such purposes, spread over 2 
ca | wo^rs ^ the degree programme. The system has to be 
l ° • in such a manner that each student is responsible for 
bUllt UP e | y attendance and good quality of work For example, 
S ' 16 Agriculture degree programme a plot of 1/20 to 1/10 of 
f ° r ' 9 could be allotted to each student for 2 to 3 years of 
h h C dearee programme so that the student can carry on most of 
!h! rroD production operations himself during the practical 
*° and also during his spare time. The necessary inputs 
Should be provided by the University and cost later deducted 
from his income from the plot. The student should be allowed 
to retain the net profit earned so that it will act as good incen¬ 
tive Adequate facilities in terms of land, equipment, irriga¬ 
tion water etc., need to be built up so that the student can 
conveniently handle the work and earn a fairly good income. 
Such work experience may promote good work habits and 
general ability to organize work. It deepens the understanding 
of theoretical learning and equip the student well for self- 
reliance. 
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4. Providing for experimentation and innovation : In the 
system of agricultural education even at the undergraduate 
level, it may be necessary to provide opportunities to cultivate 
the spirit of speculation, experimentation and creation. There 
is a general criticism that at undergraduate level the students 
mainly depend upon class notes and do not undertake much of 
outside reading to broaden their horizon of understanding so 
conductive for speculation and experimentation. In the overall 

system of undergraduate education the following courses may 
be of some help : 


a) Term paper course 

) Cour 0 e of recent advances and experimental techni¬ 
ques. 

Paper* aTth* 36 '~° rth WhiIe to provide 3 to 4 credits for term 

at a time for 3^ 6 d radU8te leVel ' ° ne credit collld be taken 

courses should be time ?. during the degree programme. These 
subjects F k prov| ded in a few selected applied science 
He should conrp S 1 tUd , ent sh °u |d be allotted a different topic. 
a nd later present" tUa ‘ Se ,deas - d ° library work, wiite the paper 
evaluation coulri h' gr ° up of stu dents and staff. Regular 
be done ■» ^ done for other courses. 

For recent advance 

courses covering about 3 r ex Perimental technique, 1 to 2 

Major Field of Speciali a *° ° Cre< ^' ts cou ' d be offered under 

final year of undergrade-!^’ The£ ® Courses should be in the 
take these course in an prograrnme - The students may 
major and elective courses ^ tW ° su bi 0 ctsof their choice as 
student may take r.r,c, UrSeS ,. As part °f these courses the 

conduct an d ° " 

an opportunity for creative thinking a T* Th ' S "'“ V pr ° vide 
«o the field o, experimentation and S,Uden ‘ 

5. ProvidiDg for continuing education : The system of 

continuing education may qreatlv ho.„ • !• pT 

y 9 eatly help m updating the 
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graduates who are in service and self-employment. Course on 
new areas, recent advances and bridging courses could be 
offered during long trimester breaks. The employed persons 
could take leave for a short period and spend some useful time 
at the University. In addition to on the campus courses, 
correspondence courses would be useful to allow the employed 
graduates to take? courses by stages and with intervals depend¬ 
ing on their convenience. This may also enable the staff to 
be in close touch with field workers and field pioblems. 
Regular evaluation could be carried on for these courses also 
as is done for other courses. Some of these courses could be 
even counted towards postgraduate degree programme as and 
when the person is admitted to the programme. Alternative 
work with learning or combining work with learning may 
greatly help to promote the habit of study, progressive out¬ 
look and the desire to achieve excellence. 


Summary 

There is a need to relate agricultural education more 
effectively to developmental and occupational needs. New 
courses on village stay and work experience may enlarge the 
scope of self employment and improve the job efficiency and 
thus may help greater application of science and technology to 
increase agricultural production. Diversification of agri 
cultural education to provide for more degree programmes in 
areas not now adequately covered at present may bring about 
greater degree of specialisation and creation of appropriate 
technology. Courses on term paper, recent advances and 
experimental techniques at undergraduate level may promote 
habits of study and critical analysis and cultivation of the 
spirit of experimentation and scientific reasoning. On the 
campus and correspondence courses for the benefit of 
employed graduates may provide a system of continuing 
education to enable one to develop regular study habits and 
keep oneself abreast with the development of new technology. 






AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH IN HUNGARY* 


S. V. Path.** 


Hungary, a socialist state is geographically situated in the 
centre of Europe in the Danube river basin. It has a common 
border with Czechoslovakia. Yugoslavia, Romania, Austria 
and Soviet Union, with a population of 10.5 million. About 
3 the Population lives in towns and the other half, in 
vi ages and farms. Twenty five years ago, agriculture 
accounted for about half of the total national income with 
n ustry accounting for only one third. Today agriculture 

inrn UCeS ^ S ' Xth and indus try about half of total national 
imnr> * 6 l^at, maize, barley, potatoes and grapes are the 
Cr ° PS grown in the country. Eight years of basic 
Aarimn n Up t0 . the 396 of about 14 years is compulsory, 
shown inHa^rr' 011 ,S provided from middle school level as 
techniriane t ° m6et the dem and for skilled workers, 

ii~h'j:rr ders and managers ' teacheis and scienti - 

vocational aqdcuh A8ncu,tural Schools : There are about 70 
workers. After e ^ a h SCh °° ls ln the countr y' training skilled 

are admitted to these schooTsT schoolin 9 the students 

5000 students are admitted 3 6 V6arS C ° UrSe ' Ab ° Ut 

Which offer a wide ranee of Year t0 theS6 SCh °° IS ' 

_ ^ courses, depending upon local 

’Reprinted from Agricultural College Dharwad Magazine 1978 

Bangalore ^e visit ° f lnStrUCtlon < PGS )< now Vice-Chancellor, UAS, 

1977 as a LZ rTT ^ ^ Uni ° n September-October 

* yas a member of the Indian Viciti™ T 

FHiiratinn and d . . L Visiting Team to Study Agricultural 

Education and Research in the country. 
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needs. The courses are more practical-oriented to prepare the 
students for skilled work. Most of the schools belong to 
Local Councils and some to the Government. The Supervisory 
Unit of Agricultural Education in the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food is responsible for supervision of these schools in 
respect of curriculum, examinations and prescribing teachers 
qualifications. Most of the teachers of the schools hold 
college diploma. This is a terminal training programme and 
the students get a certificate after successful completion of 
the course. Before they earn their certificate, the students 
have to put in two years of practical work in a State or 
Cooperative Farm or Food Processing Factory. 

2. Agricultural High Schools : Agricultural High Schools 
provide education both in basic and applied subjects 
so that the students get not only training in agriculture 
subjects, but also in basic sciences and humanities. 
The Agricultural High Schools offer a four-year training 
programme. There are about 61 Agricultural High Schools in 
the country. Every year about 1500 to 3000 students are 
admitted into these schools. After eight years of basic 
schooling the students are admitted to these schools. The 
students admitted to Agriculture High Schools and Vocational 
Agriculture Schools account for about 12 per cent of the total 
number admitted to all schools. These two categories of 
schools from about 8 per cent of the total number of schools 
in the country. The Agriculture High Schools are adequately 
equipped with good buildings and instructional facilities. Out 
of the total students strength in these schools, about 50 per 

cent are girl students. The Agriculture High Schools offer a 

wide range of courses covering agriculture, horticulture, animal 
science, forestry, wine making, freezing and canning. The 
supervision of the Agriculture High Schools again rests with the 
Supervisory Unit of Agricultural Education of Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. The teachers employed in these High 
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Schools have to have a two-year teachers training diploma in 
addition to their college diploma. 

AGE IN YEARS 


— 7r —; ^ ro fNi ro ro 

04C>0 ro 4=" 'JCO Q — <~N On VO 



3. Technical Colleges : The Colleges of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture. Animal Breeding, Production and Feed, Farm 
Mechanization, Food Technology etc., have been established 
in different areas depending upon local needs. The Colleges 
offer 3 years training programme leading to a diploma. The 
students who have successfully completed four years of 
schooling in Agriculture High Schools are admitted to these 
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college. Every year about 1700 students are admitted to 
these colleges. The semester system is generally followed. 
The curriculum includes basic and applied sciences, huma¬ 
nities, political economy, scientific socialism, physical 
education, military science and sports. There is rush for 
admission to these colleges. The number of applications 
received is nearly four times the number admitted. There is an 
entrance examination for admission. These colleges belong 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. The students gradua¬ 
ting from these colleges are called Engineers (even though 
they may be in agricultural science). The graduates of the 
college are taken on employment on State and Cooperative 
Farms as Leaders of group of workers. 

4. University Education : Hungary has three Agricultural 
Universities, one Horticultural University, one Veterinary 
University and one Forestry University. The training P eriod 
in all these Universities is five years. The students who have 
successfully completed 12 years of general schooling, are 
admitted to these universities, Hungary has the reputation of 
having some of the oldest Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Veterinary Colleges (now Universities) in the world. The first 
independent College of Agriculture of the world was estab 
lished at Keszthely in Hungary in 1797. A separate school 
Horticulture, the predecessor of the present University ° 
Horticulture at Budapest was established as early as in 18 
The Veterinary School, the predecessor of the present Univ 
sity of Veterinary Science at Budapest was started in 1787. 

The Universities offer both regular and corresponden 
courses. The regular course covers five years while the dur 
tion of correspondence course is six years. A minimum 0 
two years of practical work experience is needed for admission 
to any correspondence course in the University. The students 
of correspondence course have to come to the University or 
at least a few weeks for taking lectures, practical an to 
appear for examinations. The students who have complete 


PS-4 
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college course, are also sometimes admitted to a three years 
correspondence course for completion of univ/ersity diploma. 
In addition to regular University examinations, the students 
have to take State Examination to earn University diploma. In 
the framework of State Examination, the students have to 
prepare a diploma project thesis and appear for oral examina¬ 
tion. The University graduates are mostly employed in the 
Universities, Research Institutes as teachers and research 
scientists and in State and Cooperative farms in planning 
sections. 

5. Postgraduate Education : The following form of post¬ 
graduate education is provided in Hungary. 

(a) Short duration Postgraduate training : The object 
of short duration postgraduate training for a period of 1 to 4 
weeks is to acquaint the qualified and employed graduates 
with the recent developments in science and technology. A 
wide range of courses are yearly announced and offered 
depending upon the demands of national economy. This post¬ 
graduate training is coordinated by the independent Institute 
for Postgraduate Training under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. The graduates having two years of experience, are 
admitted to this training programme. Each University offers 
this training depending upon the facilities available. 

b) Training in specialised fields : More intensive train¬ 
ing in specialised field is provided for a period of 1 to 2 years. 
This training is given in the form of correspondence courses. 
The students may have to spend at least a few weeks at the 
University with the rest of the training covered by correspon¬ 
dence. There is a final State Examination. The persons 
successfully completing the course are awarded diploma indi¬ 
cating their specialised fields. 

3. University Doctor’s Degree : The Universities are 
empowered to award the degree of Doctor of Agriculture or 
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Horticulture or Forestry as the case may be. The University 
• diploma holders are eligible for this degree. The applicants 
have to prepare a doctor's dissertation and pass the prescribed 
examination. The dissertation is defended before the appro¬ 
priate committee of the University. Usually more than two 
years time is required to carryout research and prepare the 
thesis. 

4. Candidate’s Degree : This degree is awarded by the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. The Degree Granting Board 
of the Academy is the national organization incharge of 
scientist training. Outstanding professors in the Universities 
and Research Scientists working at Research Centres of 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences and those working in Research 
Institutes of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food are recog¬ 
nized to act as guides. The aspirant has to work on a 
problem, carryout original research work and prepare a thesis. 
Ordinarily more than 2 to 3 years time is required to prepare a 
quality thesis. The thesis has to be defended before a Commi¬ 
ttee appointed by the Academy of Sciences. On successful 
completion of the requirement, the Postgraduate Degree 
Granting Board of the Academy may recognise the person as 
Candidate of Science. 

5. Doctor of Science of Academy : This degree is awar 
ded by the Postgraduate Degree Granting Board of t ® 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences based on outstanding researc 
work carriedout by the person as evidenced by the quality o 
research papers published. Ordinarily more than 10 years © 
research work needs to be carried out so that a good number 
of quality research papers are published in the specialise 
field. 

6. Selection as Academician : This is a rare distinction 
conferred on an eminent scientist. The person who has one 
outstanding research work and has contributed a great. ea 
towards the advancement of science is elected as Academician 
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by the members of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. The 
Academicians are greatly respected by the scientific commu¬ 
nity and as members of Academy they promote the develop¬ 
ment of science in the country. 

Agricultural Research 

The agricultural research work is conducted at Research 
Centres of Academy of Sciences; Research Institutions of 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, Universities and Colleges. 
At Colleges and Universities, the research work is carried out 
by the teaching staff as disciplinary research and contract 
research. The disciplinary research is carried out depending 
upon the money provided by different agencies interested in 
solving the problems they are facing. 

More basic and fundamental research work is, however, 
carried out at the Research Centre of Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Biological Research Centre of Academy of Sciences 
at Szeged is doing excellent work on Genetics, Plant Physio¬ 
logy, Biophysics and Biochemistry. The Academy of 
Sciences decides the specific trend of research that needs to 
be carried out. Based upon this, the scientists prepare 
projects. The projects are approved generally for a period 
of about five years. At the end of the period the projects are 
evaluated by referees. 

More extensive research is however carried out by the 
Central Research Institutes. A large number of Central 
esearch Institutes have been established all over the country. 
These Central Research Institutes belong to Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. Many of these i nstitutes have been esta¬ 
blished long ago and have made significant mark at the inter¬ 
national level. In some of these institutes the research work 
on production is linked with research work on processing. For 
example, the Vegetable Research Institute at Keoskemet 
besides having a field unit has a unit for research work on 
canning with a small canning unit attached to the Institute. 
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So also the Veticulture Research Institute has a wine making 
unit attached to it. 

The Central Food Research Institute, Research Institute for 
Soil Science and Agricultural Chemistry, Research Institute for 
Plant Protection all located at Budapest, are first rate institu¬ 
tes. Cereal Research Institute at Szeged is also doing good 
work on plant breeding. Thus, there are several Research 
Institutes to cover both plant and animal production as also 
processing and canning technology. The Hungarian Meat 
Research Institute, Dairy Research Institute, Canning Research 
Institute are institutes entrusted with the task of solving the 
problems of meat, dairy and canning. 

Special features of agricultural education and research 
in Hungary 

1* The unique feature of agricultural education is that 
there is bifurcation for different kinds of training at different 
stages. The channels of higher education are, however, still 
kept open to provide for more or less continuous education for 
attaining high level of academic achievements. The specialized 

and correspondence courses provide opportunities for 
employed persons to improve their qualifications and skills. 

2. The agricultural education includes not °" ,y 

subjects involved in production but also those inv0,ve ° e|[ 
processing. Thus agricultural education on production 
integrated with the conservation of agricultural P rG . 
Hungary has particularly very good food technologica 1 ^ 

tutes practically for every major agricultural product, 
linkage of production with processing of the product app 

to be cardinal point that has been responsible or r 
development of agricultural economy in the country. 

3. There is a great degree of diversity in agricultur I 
education. The specialization at college and University eve 
cover a wide spectrum of subjects, The specialization cover 
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subjects on production of different crops and animals, veteri¬ 
nary, forestry, baking, confectionary and technologies pertain" 
ing to vegetable oils, sugar, tobacco, food, fruit, milk and 
meat and farm mechanization. 

4. A great stress is placed on practical work. The 
Colleges and Universities have extensive farms, well equipped 
workshops and processing and canning units. The students 
are also required to work on State and Cooperative Farms and 
Canning factories for their practical work. 

5. Hungary with about 10.5 million population has 
comparatively a large number of agricultural schools. Colleges, 
Universities and well established Central Research Institutes* 
The main motive force for the rapid development of Agriculture 
appears to be due to the strength derived from these institutes 
because of their number, diversity and quality of work turned 
out. 


6. Research work is carried out on time bound projects 
with a system of evaluation at the end of the period by a team 
of referees. 

7. The buildings for research institutes are more functio¬ 
nal and have been well planned to provide special facilities 
required for research and for housing special equipments. 

8. The Hungarian Academy of Science is a unique 
organization that promotes high standards of scientific work. 


Summary 


Hungary has made great strides in the development of 
agriculture during the last three decades. Hungary has only 
about one-third the population of Karnataka, but has many 
more well developed agriculture-oriented schools, colleges* 
universities and well developed research institutions. There is 
considerable diversification in agricultural education. The 
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well organised correspondence courses provide good oppor¬ 
tunities for continuing education to the employed persons to 
improve their technical competence. The training and research 
in agriculture production is closely linked with processing 
and preservation of agricultural products. The country's 
economy has been greatly improved with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 






INTER-STATE MOBILITY OF STUDENTS AND STAFF IN 
INDIAN AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITIES 


S. Bisaliah, A V. Rai, R Naravana and S V. Paul 


Sir John Russel, Director of Rothamsted Experimental 
Station of England, who visited India in 1936-37, at the 
request of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, to 
review the condition of Indian Agriculture, reported that, in 
General, the men who actually tilled the soil were scarcely 
touched by the national programme of education. Since then, 
t e need for changing the plough as well as the man behind 
tne plough had drawn the attention of leaders in the area of 
education. This need has found its expression in the establish- 
ment of Agricultural Universities in India since 1960s 
patterned after the Land Grant College Model. The Agricultural 
niversity movement in India has been acclaimed as the most 
significant educational development of the country, in view 
Well defined objectives set out for these universities. It is 
Incontrovertible that technological capacities of the country 
tm ^ 3rea of a 9 r ' cu lture have been augmented, technology 
have er S ^ Stems ^ ave been sharpened, and Indian farmers 
V0 res P°nded favourably to technological opportunities 
open to them. All these have contributed for the emergence 
technology-dominant productivity-led agricultural output 
growth pattern in the country. It is true that apart from 

ho authors are Professor of Economics, Director of Instruction (Vety) 
Dean and Vice-Chancellor, U.A.S., respectively. 

^ Presented at the convention of the Indian Agricultural Univer- 
s ssociation at Sher-e-Kashmir University of Agricultural Sciences and 
Technology, Srinagar, during July 5-6, 1986. 
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Agricultural Universities, number of development departments 
have played the role of catalysts in the emergence of this kind 
of agricultural output growth pattern. However, the role of 
agricultural universities in developing the knowledge base and 
in training the manpower required for transmitting this 
knowledge to the rural community cannot be contested. The 
Agricultural Universities could have little or no impact without 
the necessary inputs of credit, fertilizer, plant protection 
chemicals, profitable prices and the management inputs of 
farmers. Without the knowledge input of the Agricultural 
Universities in terms of trained personnel, research results and 
the diffusion of these results through concerted extension 
efforts, the productive use of these inputs would perhaps be 
impossible. These observations are not meant to establish 
the equation between role expectation and role performance 
of Agricultural Universities in India, but to be suggestive of 
what has been made possible with the establishment of these 
universities. 

Higher agricultural education has to be concerned with 
the education of qualified men and women who will occupy 
leading positions in the development of scientific agriculture* 
shaping agricultural policies and practices, agricultural 
research, teaching, administration and a wide range of agricul- 
tural services. In this context, the content and quality 
higher agricultural education will exercise a profound influence 
on all aspects of agricultural development. It i s ' n 
perspective that the need for upgrading the quality ° 
academic environment in our Agricultural Universities shou 
be recognised, and this quality-augmentation should 
treated as the second phase of Agricultural University move 
ment as against mainly quantitative expansion during the its 
phase. There are different facets of planning for qualitativ 
expansion, and the present paper is concerned with inter-state 
mobility of staff and students as one of the instruments or 
quality-augmentation of academic environment by containing 
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the problems associated with academic inbreeding. Added to 
this quality augmentation is the role of inter-state mobility in 
fostering national integration and a sense of belonging. 

Two specific issues are examined in this paper. First, 
what is the extent of academic inbreeding prevailing in Indian 
Agricultural Universities and what are the possible avenues 
for promoting mobility of staff across the country ? Second, 
how is the composition of students in these universities in 
terms of students from the home state, from foreign countries 
and from other states, and what are the possible instruments 
of inter-state mobility of students ? 

Academic Inbreeding and Mobility of Staff 

Prof. Harold Laski of London School of Economics was 
not exaggerating when he wrote that, “the quality of a 
University is always in direct proportion to the quality of its 
teachers". The teacher is a centre from which eddies of 
thought spread, on his inventions and discoveries depends 
much of the progress and welfare of a nation and through him 
national culture is preserved, fostered and developed It is in 
this perspective that Hannah (1959), a leader in the area of 
agricultural education, has remarked (P. 159): ''Needless to 
sa y. the heart of an institution is its faculty and staff. No 
e ffort should be spared to get the best people available. 
Finding and keeping good staff is by far the most important 
Job of any academic administration 1 '. Butin the recruitment 
°f academic staff, ''Sons of the Soil Theory" appears to have 
held sway, as evident from the results reported in a study 
(1985) by ICAR, using data from 10 Agricultural Universities. 
Three results from this study are indicative of the nature and 
the magnitude of academic inbreeding : 

f) Domicile status of the staff working in a particular 
university is one of the yardsticks for measuring the magni¬ 
tude of academic inbreeding. Data from 10 universities 
covered in the ICAR study suggest that about 87 per cent of 
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the academic staff belongs to the states in which these 
universities are located. However, the cosmopolitan compo¬ 
sition of staff varies with the development stage of a 
university. This could be better illustrated with the experience 
of G. B. Pant University of Agriculture and Technology. 
Pantnagar. This university, the first one to be established in 
the chain of Agricultural Universities, drew initially most of 
its staff from different parts of the country. But with the 
growth of the university, the cosmopolitan character of the 
staff composition has undergone drastic change with about 
76 per cent of them belonging to the state of U P- at present 
by the domicile status criterion. Yet another experience 
(e-g. Himachal Pradesh Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya, PalampuO 
in this regard is that the proportion of the staff belonging 
a particular state decreases as the level of the post goes up^ 
In this case, persons from other states are recruited for hig 
level positions due to non-availability of qualified personne 
within the State. 

2) Place of acquiring higher education beginning f 
graduate to doctoral level is another yardstick for as f SS '" 9 f 
the extent of academic inbreeding. Out of 2679 sample s 
covered in the study, about 75 per cent had their Bact* ^ 
degree from within the state and more than 40 perCen . versity 
total sample had their first degree from the same u ^ ^ 
where they are working. About 71 per cent of the ^ 
their Master's degree from within the state, and ^ q{ 9?1 
from the same university where they are working ^ ^ p er 
doctoral degree holders covered in the study. a ^ the 
cent were qualified for their doctoral degree from 
universities located within the state, and 56 .^Lgjned their 
outside the state. As many as 26 per cent hado ^ ^ ^ 
doctoral degree from the same university, -yg per cent 

working. Among doctorate degree holders, abou ^ gnd 41 per 
of Professors, 59 per cent of Associate Professor ^ degree 
cent of Assistant Professors have obtained tieir 
from outside the state. 
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3) Out of those who had obtained any degree from 
within the Home State, more than 50 per cent had received 
education in the same university, where they are working. 


The results on both the domicile status of the staff and 
the place of their higher education are indicative of high 
level of academic inbreeding that has gone on in our agricul- 
tural universities. With respect to the place of education, the 
degree of academic inbreeding decreased with an increase in 
the level of education. Perhaps, symptoms of deterioration 
in quality of agricultural education are perceptible, and these 
symptoms run through teaching techniques, learning metho¬ 
dologies, in the type and content of our examination papers, 
and in the quality of research output. It is fair to assume 
t at academic inbreeding has been one of the major contribu- 
0fy ac t° rs for this deterioration, in addition to other exoge¬ 
nous and endogenous factors. It appears that academic envi¬ 
ronment of our universities are starved of cross fertilization 
o ideas, and law of diminishing returns has started operating 
in the productivity of academic interactions among the staff 
rought up in the same "school of thought''. The basic 

staff so* 1 ' S W ^ at f eas ‘b* e instruments of mobility of 

i fhat the gains of cosmopolitan academic environment 

Dark 6 max ' m ' se( f- What kind of distinctive and incentive 
age could promote the kind of cosmopolitan academic 
nvironment which in turn could promote productive academic 
interactions in our universities. 


e ICAR study (1985) has proposed some disincentives 
sue as. (a) for purpose of selection, grade points of those 
w o ave ad both their Bachelor's and Postgraduate degrees 
rom the same university/state should be discounted ; (b) for 
recruitment, a condition under essential qualification may be 
inc u e stating that not more than two degrees should be 
from the same university/state. 
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When it comes to implementation, it is not easy for 
operationalising these disincentives in an 'acceptable' manner. 
Instead, incentives should be offered to promote interstate/ 
inter-university mobility of staff on a limited scale: (a) 
the possibility of reserving about 25 per cent of the academic 
positions to the persons from other states could be explored 
on an all India basis. A grant premium could be offered 
to those universities which fall in | ine with this norm- 
b provis'on could be made for the exchange of academic 

r one oi two trimesters/semesters. These bilateral 
exchanges could be on 'hpan _ 

of staff on a limited scale fn !^ baSiS ’ ^ eX 

instrument nf • f° r a limited period could act as an 

rr 

academically. Those who a ” ° hance ,or ,he Sla " ” 9 '°! 

could be providsd some h SP ° nSored u " de ' lhis 
facilities in the i deputation allowance and housing 

S ') .he Tn UniVerS "'' in addition ,o their regular 

sebbatical leave ’ when^rh a 'l° ^ 0,ovided ,he ‘>e n ® fit °' 
in another univLrsTv J V an •» 

or a proiect IT ■ a weM defined research P'°J ec 

,ace m r n so m n eoThI: ng un ab00k ' ' he T'T* 

reaular salarv a nTu Un, versity, the staff should get the 

other assistance of 6 th' 0 ^ ‘° ac . cep .‘ anv ,ellowshlp °'X 
visiting scholars and teaching ,n * t,,utl0n - Special c a " 

promote this kind of mobility „ 7 Sh ' PS C ° U ' d ^ 

D,l, ty °n a limited scale. 

It may be possible for ICAR to provide some premia 
grants for agricoifurai universifies ,o impfemenr .has. ince""f 
Cheme to promo ,e the staff exchange programme and rlrW" 
o enrich the academic environment of our universities- 
Implementation of these programmes, even on a limited scale- 
will provide opportunities for the staff to interact with their 
fellow scientists much more intensively than they could either 
in conferences or workshops. Added to this are the opportuni¬ 
ties for students to get exposed to new ideas and new 
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methodologies which the staff under this programme are 
likely to circulate during their period of stay. This would 
really expand the scope of human intellectual capacity. 

Composition and Mobility of Students 

Establishment of geographical limitations for admissions 
to a particular agricultural university has been one of the 
major problems drawing the attention of academic administra¬ 
tors. Perhaps, universities would not wish to be narrow and 
provincial and they would wish to have students from foreign 
countries and from other states within the country as well. 
However, since its main objective is to serve the entity which 
has created and financed it, and since it has a responsibility 
to the tax payers and others who are supporting it, it is 
generally felt that admission from outside should be limited 
to a stipulated percentage of the total enrollment. Non¬ 
adherence at least to this percentage and all out upholding of 
'sons of the soil theory' in admissions would narrow the 
cultural possibilities of the university. Academic value of 
admitting a reasonable number of foreign students up to about 
tO percent in the industrialised countries is an acceptable 
Proposition. Member countries of European Economic 
Community have made it a deliberate policy to promote 
nobility of students through student exchange programmes, 
^his student exchange programme has been considered as one 
of the excellent ways to promote socio-political integration 
°f member countries. 

The members of the European Economic Community have 
recognised the importance of student exchange programmes 
for national understanding, mutual appreciation of cultures 
and national communication. They have accepted this as a 
deliberate policy measure to enrich their university environ¬ 
ment. This is indicative of the value of promoting inter-state 
mobility of students in our country. This exchange programme 
could be a memorable educational experience for individual 
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participants, and offers the students a challenge, an adventure 
and a learning opportunity. This programme responds to his 
need to equip himself for a life in the society that for him 
will be notional. It can function not merely as an instrument 
of personal development, but also an instrument of national 
identity. 

Let us examine the available evidences on the composition 
of students in the University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Bangalore (Karnataka). It could be seen from Table I that 

Table I 

Percentage of foreign students and students from 
other states to total number of students in the 
UAS, Bangalore: 1985-86 


Total number of Percentages 

students* to UAS Total 


Particulars 

UAS 

Foreign 

Outside 

the 

State 

Foreign 

Outside 

the 

State 

Undergraduates 

2.748 

40 

125 

1.0 

5.0 

Postgraduates: 

Master's Degree 

683 

16 

77 

2.0 

11.0 

Ph.D. 

205 

2 

60 

1.0 

29.0 


* Includes the student nominees from ICAR and the Government of India 

about one per cent of undergraduates and Ph.D. students, and 
2 per cent of Master's degree students are from foreign 
countries. About 5 per cent of 2.748 undergraduates in the 
university, 11 per cent of 683 Master's degree students and 
29 per cent of 205 Ph.D. students are from other States in the 
country. These results are suggestive of the inference that at 
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the Postgraduate level, representation to students from other 
states is considerable, and at the undergraduate level domicile 
status restricts admissions excepting the ICAR and Govern¬ 
ment of India nominees' quota. In this context, it would be 
appropriate to examine the admission policy which the G. B. 
Pant University of Agriculture and Technology, Pantnagar 
(U.P) has formulated with respect to admission quota for 
students from outside the state. The Academic Council of 
this University has decided that 15 per cent of the seats at 
the undergraduate level and 25 per cent at the postgraduate 
level may be 'reserved' for students from other states, and 
admission to this quota is to be made based on merit as judged 
t>y an entrance examination conducted by this university. 
Since this reservation quota is in addition to 10 per cent reser¬ 
vation for the nominees of ICAR and Government of India, 25 
Per cent of seats at U. G. Level and 35 per cent at P. G. level 
are available for students from other states. 

Three observations could be made on this liberal admis¬ 
sion policy to promote inter-state mobility of students. First, 
this liberal admission policy should be followed by all the 
Agricultural universities in the country, and any unilateral 
move in this regard is likely to be met with protest from local 
students. A uniform admission policy with respect to reser¬ 
vations for students from other states need „to the evolved. 
Second, the reservation quota for students from other states 
based on "merit alone'' should be implemented without viola¬ 
ting the basic structure of reservation policy followed by 
different agricultural universities in accordance with the 
directives from their respective state Governments. In this 
regard, the recommendation made in ICAR study (1985) that 
the UGC and ICAR must insist on removal of all regional 
restrictions on admission as a preperquisite for their support 
is far from realistic. Third, scholorships/fellowships could 
be used as instruments to promote mobility of postgraduate 
students. One major proposal in this regard is to make it 
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obligatory for the recipients of ICAR fellowships to seek 
admissions in universities other than their parent institutions. 
This appears to be really difficult from the point of view of 
implementation. The second proposal is to make provision 
for the award of scholorships/fellowships by the ICAR at 
differential rates. An incentive bonus may be attached to the 
award in the case of those scholors/fellows who seek 
admissions in universities outside their home state/region- 
This incentive bonus scheme for mobility is more a positive 
approach than the one which stipulates outside the state/ 
region admission as a prerequisite for the award. 


Concluding Remarks 

We appear to be at the threshold of the second Ph ase 
of the Agricultural University movement in this country- 
Qual.ty-augmentation of agricultural education and consolida¬ 
tion of accomplishments made during the first phase of the 

movement could be the dominant theme for the second phase- 
Part of the contribution to quality augmentation cou *d 
come from mter-state mobility of staff and students. J e 
whole academic spectrum should be represented in mobH V 
programmes. If universities are to be treated as consc-ou 3 
agents for change, these institutions could fulfil their mi aa '° n 
through their staff and students. The teacher is an -n strU 
ment of educational change as much as education * 
instrument of national development. Provisions made t 
his mobility (even on a limited scale) across universes 
different states/regions would be not merely a reward for " 
good academic work, but would also be away to enrich 
academic environment of our universities. This P° l|C,eS 
different universities, and this is reflected very well •" 

nature and magnitude of academic inbreeding that has go 
in our universities. The incentive package proposed m * 
paper - a grant premium by ICAR to universities which re ^ 
some stipulated percentages of academic positions to P erS 
from other states, staff exchange programme for one 01 


ES-S 
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trimester and the provision of sabbatical leave-to promote 
mobility of academic staff could be examined for implementa¬ 
tion on an all India basis. 

It is realised that total confirmation to the 'sons of the 
soil theory in admission limits the possibilities for higher 
education as an instrument of emotional integration of 
people from different parts of the country. So some liberal 
tone in our admission policies could promote inter-state 
mobility of students and thereby could contribute to emo¬ 
tional integration and to the enrichment of academic milieu of 
our universities. As discussed already, provision of a 
stipulated percentage of seats for students from outside the 
state should be an all-India policy. This reservation quota 
s ould be earmarked without violating the basic structure of 
reservation policies of state Governments. An incentive 

ipadV 0 X 9 C3Se °* scfl °l° rs hips/fellowships awarded by the 
award ° pos ' Srac * uat f students could be provided when the 
t . 6 see ks admission in universities outside his home 
mo /re f ® ,0n ; ^ his kind °f incentive bonus is likely to be 
® ffective than making it compulsory for all the awardees 
seek admission outside the home state. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ENSUING DECADES* 


M. K. Sethu Rao 


Rural development by nature is a complex process. The 
Agricultural development programmes within the vertex of 
overall rural development is also an extremely complex 
process. The setting, i n which agricultural development is to 
be brought about poses many problems. These problems are 
of psychological nature, sociological dimensions, institutional 
arrangements, technological requirements, administrative and 
policy dimensions, change agency competency and plethora 
of other problems. 

India has made big strides in bringing about increased 
agricultural production during past few decades. Severa 
programmes such as community development, IADP. IAAP* 
MFAL, CADA, IDLAD, ICDP, IRDP, T&V etc., have all been 
implemented to bring about these changes. 

It is also true that the entire research, education and 
extension organisations have been reorganised and restru 
to meet new challenges and cater to the emerging dema " * 
Likewise a number of institutions have come up for P r0Vld ' 9 
supplies and services to support the development program^^ 
It is also noteworthy that the voluntary organisations 

banking institutions have started applyinQ a rna j° r r0 ^ e . 
behalf. From the foregoing discussion it is quite obvio ^ 
apparent that agricultural development is a function 

♦Paper presented at the National Seminar on Agrarian Structure 
Strategies for Agricultural Development for the 21st Century, UAS, anga ore 
December 3-5, 1985 
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different systems such as research system, extension system, 
Production system, supply marketing and S ove mance system 
as depicted in the following diagram. 



Production system 


t t is also true that the institutional modification, institu- 
•onal development and creating of new institutions is a 
continuous process to meet the expectations of different 
sectors of the society. Any institutional modification and 
creations of new institutions calls for a careful planning based 
upon the systematised procedures of institution development, 
n this context it is to be emphasised that institutional develop¬ 
ment and planning is more an aspect of social engineering 
ased on the proposition that most significant and contempo¬ 
rary changes are deliberately planned and guided. Further it 
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presupposes that introduction of change for the benefit of 
the society primarily takes place through formal organisation. 
As Esman has pointed out, any planning for institutional 
developments and modifications need to take into account the 
dimensions of leadership, doctrine, the program, the resource 
and the internal structure. Each one of these components 
happens to be crucial and of continuous aspect of concern in 
the process of institutional development. In other words the 
whole process of institutional planning based on Esman's 
analysis can be diagrammatically represented as follows: 


THE INSTITUTION BUILDING UNIVERSE 


Institution 



Variables 


Linkages 


Leadership 

Doctorine 

programme 

resources 

internal 

structure 


Transactions 


Enabling Linkages 
functional linkages 
normative linkages 
diffused linkages 


In the context of the agricultural development programmes 

which have been implemented during the 20th century such as 
the pre-independence programmes, genera! approach of com- 
munity development, selective approach of IADP, HYVP, ICDP. 
IDLAD, Target group approach — SFDA and MFAL. Area 
development approach — CADA and DPAP and the latest 
strategies of special component and Training and Visit system 
need to be closely examined. Different types of institutions 
framework were provided for the varied programmes wit 
specific objective in relation to different groups of the society^ 
The existing organisations have been revamped and reorgam 
sed such as ICAR etc New institutions like Agricu tura 
University, National Seeds Corporation, Agro-Industries 
Corporation etc., have been organised to meet the situation. 
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Likewise major policy changes in terms of financing the agri¬ 
cultural sector through the nationalised banks. Regional Rural 
Banks and F.S.S. have also been implemented. The internatio¬ 
nal organisations like Rockfeller Foundation, Ford Foundation, 
FAO and the World Bank have lent their share towards building 
up new institutions and financing several programmes. The 
results of these institutional changes have been a spectacular 
increase in agricultural production and reduction in import of 
foodgrains. The status can be summarised as a major quanti¬ 
tative jump in production. But a variety of problems remain 
unsolved. A look into institutional framework for agricultural 
development in Karnataka project a picture of many organisa¬ 
tions and institutions engaged in agricultural development. 
These are the development departments of the Government 
with its ramification of several institutions in several locations. 
Autonomous organisations like University of Agricultural 
ciences, Agro-Industries Corporation, Seed Corporation and 
a chain of Cooperative organisations have also been made 
equally responsible for agricultural development. The Nation- 
Used Banks and other financial institutions, the DRDS, the 
Non-government voluntary organisations are playing a signifi¬ 
cant role in agricultural development. However, the production 

inte^ * n * 00c *9 ra ' ns in Karnataka as given below presents 
i" ® rest . ,ng dimensions calling for an introspection about 
itutional requirement for agricultural production. 


Total production of foodgrains in Karnataka 


Year 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
1980 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


Production in lakh tonnes 
48.23 
73.00 
72.43 
72.65 
62.29 
67.37 
61.82 
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In view of fluctuating trend of agricultural development, it 
may be desirable to have a fresh look at agricultural develop¬ 
ment itself during the coming decades of 21st century. The 
major focus for institutional remodelling for the 21st century 
may be in the vertex on the following lines : 


1. Creating income generating opportunities appropriate 
for the mass of small scale agricultural producers 
through improving the productivity of their 9 00 
services and markets ; 

2. Contributing to a more equitable distribution 
increments in agricultural incomes through a ec ^^ Q 
the distribution of resources available to small 
producers ; 

3. Contributing to the agricultural development ^ . 
of broad based, integrated rural development e 

4. Helping small scale agricultural producers to or 9^ gS 
themselves, so as to allow them to participa^ ^ 
informed, vocal and counter-availing partners^^^ 
development effort, possibly with a view ° e|opnient 
rural people to develop, their own rural deve 
acquisition system (Axinn, 1978). 

As Krishnaswami indicated the emerging , C *^j tpt j 0 nal 
situation in India calls for new m 

consider the followmg. 


India 


agricultural 

arrangements. It is worthwhile to 

The emerging changes in agricultural situatio^ hectare$ 
calls for new approaches. Small holdings UP to ^^57 per 
have increased from 69.6 per cent in 1970_ ^ 1 ma rginal 
cent in 1982-83. It is estimated that by 200 ‘ ‘._ med | umi 

farms could increase by 33 per cent, while sma . ^ ^ ent< 29 p 6r 
medium and large farm would decrease by 2 P er |^ ar gi na | 
cent, 50 per cent and 69 per cent respective Q f 

farmers are swelling the ranks of labour orce 
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burden of new or old debts. In order to improve the situation, 
agricultural productivity of small and marginal farm should 
be raised. As suggested by Dr. Swaminathan, for enabling 
small ano marginal farmers to produce more land reform 
should become 'ownership-cum-production' measure. It 
should include such measure as consolidation of holding, 
land levelling, soil health care, water management etc. These 
measures not only improve productivity but also generate 
additional employment. 

In developing agriculture, the selective approach strategy 

should be given up, for the introduction of modernisation 

programme in selected areas has aggravated regional imbalance 

and increased disparities. Therefore, it is necessary to aim at 

developing agriculture in all regions including dry farming 

tracts through extension of irrigation facilities and a break 

through in dry farming technology. Agriculture is subject to 

the vagaries of monsoon- It very often suffers from drought, 

lood and or cyclone. The relief programmes organised on 

such occasions should be properly organised planned and 

used primarily for creating and maintaining social assets like 

tanks, roads, drainage, school building, community centres 

an community wells. Agriculture (crop production) alone 

nnot provide full employment to the rural people. Additional 

arts U >- ernp '°y mer| t should be generated through off-farm 

desirab! aa,r Ying, poultry, sheep rearing etc. It is 

cp . 6 t0 lnvo,ve groups of households in order to make 
schemes viable. 


Another major dimension that needs to be considered in 
erms o increasing the income and purchasing power of the 
rm ami y through educating and mobilising farm women 

.Th T ,0t ac,i0n or °i ects I" villages. Hence, this 
.. °, r 1 erent 'Vpes of institutional planning may be in the 

hnes of Agricultural De„e lopment Centres of Egypt. This may 

up e with programmes of qualitative improvement in 
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terms of nutrition and employment generation through 
reorganised agricultural marketing and processing network. 

An overview of the above situations necessarily demands 
structural changes in the existing institution of extension, 
education, research, supply and services and other organisa¬ 
tions like Banks etc. 


Keeping these in view the following institutional arrange¬ 
ments is proposed for institutional planning for coming 
decades. 


1. The present arrangement of research organisation 
being a separate entity from the development organisations 

needs a fresh look to bring about a close integration and a 

purposeful planning, need-based research programme. Th^ 
implies that the modelling of the institutions on the ^ 
approach to a certain extent may be worthwhile. This ne 
to be attempted on a limited scale and if found success u 
be made applicable for the entire country at later stage- 


2. It is necessary to institutionalise the agncu 
research at the farmers level as participatory researC a | one . 
gramme rather than emphasising at research stations ^ ^ 
This again demands the high degree of decentra !* a farrT iers 
research to bring about a dynamic functional link Wl 
and extension workers. 


n institutions- 

3. Uptill now the planning process has been ^ tQ g 
lised at higher levels at the organisational heirarefy 
certain extent at the district and block ,evels ‘... ation and 
the efforts and to bring about resource mo i exec ute 
committed participation it is desirable to plan j^is 

action projects at homogenous cluster of ^''^J^eiopment 
can be attempted by organising the agricultural a) , 

centres at different clusters. These institutions ' 
the facilities of extension guidance, adaptive tesear * ement 
processing units, credit lending and marketing a f r 
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banking facilities, mass communication facilities etc. The 
centre need to be managed by a committee of personnel 
drawn from above organisations and representatives of farmers 
and mandal panchayats. The funding of these centres for 
management can be shared on 70 :30 basis of Government 
and farmers/village organisation. 

4. Another aspect of institutional modification for the 
21st century is in terms of creating a nodal institution at the 
district level to cater to the areas of preparing technicians, 
extension personnel, personnel required for Bank and Insurance 
Company and also to organise training progiammes. As 
recommended by the G.V.K. Rao Committee (1933), agricul¬ 
tural polytechnics in every district is to be organised this 
could be done on the following lines. 


The Agricultural polytechnics can be brought about by 
amalgamating the existing rural development training centres, 
faimers training centres, agricultural training centres and 
agricultural schools. The budget as well as personnel provided 
for these institutions in each district may be pooled for the 
p.oposed Agricultural polytechnics. The infrastructure and 
other facilities in terms of building, vehicles, farm, laboratory, 
arm power etc., may also be pooled. As recommended by the 
ational Commission on Agriculture there can be an Apex body 
for overall guidance, supervision and control of these Agri¬ 
cultural polytechnics. It'js desirable that each one of these 
polytechnics be headed by an Officer of the Rank of Joint 
Director of Agriculture. The apex body can consists of the 
Director of Agriculture and the Chairman with Additional 
Director, Joint Director of Training and 3 Senior Officers from 
the Department of Horticulture, Sericulture and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry as members. The Director of Extension of the Univer¬ 
sity of Agricultural Sciences should also be included as 
member. 
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5. Growing demands for trained agricultural professional 
to different programmes will have to be met. It is also desi¬ 
rable in the best interests of the society that agriculture 
subject matter area be given prestigeous position on par with 
other sciences. This attitudinal change has to be brought 
about in general public. This can be successfully initiated by 
organising Junior Agricultural Colleges at the Pre-University 

level. This can be brought about by restructuring the groups 

of subjects offered at pre-university level by inclusion of agri 
culture as an important area of combination with physics# 
chemistry and mathematics. The recommendations for creat¬ 
ing these new institutions may be made on the following 
lines. 

Though agriculture is a very important subject and rnain 

stay of the economy, it is surprising that agriculture subject has 

not received the due attention and emphasis at the Pre-Unive 
sity level. It is at this stage that rural youths need to ^ 
motivated and prepared to take up different carriers ina9 r ^ u ' 
tural avocations. This serious lacuna need to befecti ie 
This can be done by substituting agricultural subject in® te ®_ 
of biology as P.C.M.A. instead of P.C-M.B. To facilitate 
this arrangement it is proposed, that, in each district a Juni 
College has to be designated as Junior Agricultural ° s ® ar y 
with the above cited subject matter component. The nec ^ 
minimum staff to teach Agriculture be provided to ^ 
Junior Agricultural Colleges and these institutions ca' . 

advantages of farm and other facilities of the poly ^ 0 unde ‘ r 
These innovative Junior Agricultural Colleges can co 
the purview of the Pre-University board or a separate m 
ment board be established for this purpose. 

6. The present emphasis of working with ^ ari ^ s _ 
piece meal approach emphasising on one enterprise < 
production etc., need to be reorganised in terms o. . armi 
system extension work in the already existing Training an 
Visit system arrangements. This calls for reduction in num er 
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of farmers to be served by the extension worker as a multi¬ 
purpose agricultural extension worker. 

7. The sector of farm youth and farm women yet to be 
mobilised to form major contribution for sustained agricultural 
development. This is to be brought about by restructuring 
the training institutions in the country. There is an absolute 
need to have extension officer youth and extension officer 
farm women within the framework of the T and V system at 
the taluka level. These functionaries need to be specially 
trained and functional job chart to be provided to work with 
this group of clienteles has to be prepared. Likewise, there 
is need to have special extension functionaries at the district 
and state level also for the purpose. 

The emphasis during the next few decades of 21st 
century will be necessarily on the weaker sections of the 
community who are to be treated as primary target group for 
agriculture and allied development. They are also to be given 
preferential treatment. Hence, it is proposed that extension 
organisation should designate special cadre of extension 
functionaries only to work with weaker sections of the 
community (SF, MF, AL, SC and STS). The emphasis in 
this approach is not only to provide extension guidance but 
a so to provide the framework of management: services taking 

a vantage of different programmes and institutions in the 
area. 

9- The Agricultural Universities are now engaged in 
research, teaching and extension. In view of the changing 
demands the emphasis in the University need to include in the 
area of environment, agro-forestry, agro-industries and agri¬ 
cultural management, rural energy resources etc. To meet these 
requirements the agricultural University should constitute 
disciplines and departments for the above said dimensions. 

It may also start institutions of agricultural management etc., 
afresh. 
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10. It is necessary to restructure the existing institutions 
and also to start the innovative institutions at the village 
level. The emphasis should be in line with the significant 
technological developments in the area of biotechnology/ 
mass media energy sources, combined enterprises, computer 
science. This calls fora very fresh look at the very objec¬ 
tives of agricultural developments as an instrument for 
comprehensive change in standard of living of rural people. 
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PLANNING PROGRAMMES OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

AT PRE-UNIVERSITY LEVEL : A PERSPECTIVE FOR 
21 ST CENTURY* 

H. S. Hanumanthappa 

Education and training in agriculture are being regarded 
by Mosher (1966) as accelerators of agricultural development. 
But whatever the truth of the matter, it is the extent to which 
education and training has so far enhanced the provision of 
manpower resources essential to agricultural and rural develop¬ 
ment that should be the real cause for concern. In the third 
world, where the rural economies are of primary importance 
and the only sound basis for national development, agri¬ 
cultural education programmes have yet to meet the high 
expectations and hopes pinned on them by the planners and 
educators. 

Manpower resources development for agriculture should be 
geared towards the attianment of three integrated goals : (a) a 
satisfactory solution to unemployment and under-employment 
in rural areas; (b) increased efficiency of agricultural produc¬ 
tion , and (c) improvement of rural living standards in order to 
increase the holding power' of rural communities, particularly 
for rural youth. These triple goals deserve to be the primary 
concern for focal point of planning, implementation, evalua¬ 
tion, replanning and further implementation of programmes of 

agricultural education and training at different levels in the 
country. 

Paper presented at the National Seminar on Agrarian Structure and 
Strategies for Agricultural Development for the 21st Century, UASi 
Bangalore - December 3-5, 1985. 
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More specifically, a national programme of agricultural 
education and training must provide development opportunities 
for the following groups : 

1. Those who have already been involved in farming as 
an occupation (adult farmers) and feel the need 
to improve their occupational proficiency. 

2. Those who intend to serve as extension agents, 
providing the important link between modern upto- 
date agricultural technology and farm operations. 

3. Those wishing to pursue agriculture as a profession* 
either as teachers at agricultural institutions or agn 
cultural scientists as researchers or as managers o 
agri-business enterprises. 

4. The administrators who should possess adequate 
understanding of the nature and requirements 
agricultural and rural developments so necessary in 
effecting the necessary legislation. 

The present paper is concerned with those who belong 
to groups 3 and 4 of the population stated above. 

Agricultural Education in Schools 

In the early post-Independence period, basic educed® 
Was enthusiastically supported and reinforced. 0° ^ ^ 
mendation of the Education Commission (1964-66) a targ 
number of middle schools in U. P. were oriented as se 
basic schools by introducing subjects such as agricu tur 
Woodcrafts, tailoring, metal crafts, etc. Agriculture as a main 
craft was introduced in 52,654 Junior Schools and in 2b 
senior basic schools (VI-VIII), especially in rural areas (Prasad, 
1961). Although this movement took place in other States 
a!so, it did not make much headway. The concept of basic 
education as well as the introduction of multi-purpose schools 
and some of their variants, met with only limited success. The 
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intricacy of the subject could not be fully appreciated and 
translated into reality for various reasons In view of the 
discouraging results, the Education Commission recommended 
and the Government accepted the 10 + 2 + 3 pattern of educa¬ 
tion. The pattern provides for work experience to be given to 
students during their ten years of schooling and, and at the 
higher secondary stage, vocational courses to be introduced 
in addition to the core subjects. 

Karnataka's experience since the introduction of this 
pattern of Agricultural education has been dismal. In that, 
the students who opted for vocational course (agriculture) are 
up against the wall I This +2 vocational stream appears to be 
a 'dead-end' and thus calls for a change in the system and 
contents of instruction. Any over-loading the already 
burdened young students mind at the f 2 level with complex 
and intricate principles and practices of agricultural education 
would be suicidal as they are mentally and attitudinally 
unprepared. A sense of frustration and resentment has descen¬ 
ded on the cluster of students who have gone through the 
grill of vocationlisation in agriculture at the +2 level as they 
are not salable in the job market I It is high time that policy 
makers, planners and educators should concertedly act to 
prevent the colossal wastage of resources of the State, as 
well as the dabbling with the career of the promising students. 

Establishment of Junior Agricultural Colleges in the 
State 

Presently, agricultural education and training at pre-degree 
level i,e., at the pre-university level is very minimum. In a 
very few junior colleges, agriculture has been introduced as a 
vocational subject and as a terminal course. In these 
colleges, the students who take agriculture as vocational 
subject are neither eligible for higher education in agriculture, 
nor in engineering nor in medicine etc. In other words, agri¬ 
cultural education has not been brought into the main stream 
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of pre-degree education programme. This is rather strange in 
a country where agriculture forms the backbone of the national 
economy and over 70 per cent of the people live in villages 
directly or indirectly depending upon agriculture for their 
livelihood. Because of this lacuna, there is a tendency 
among the rural and urban youth so also the parents 
to consider the all important subject of agriculture and allied 

areas in a framework of not placing the same on par 
engineering or medical education. It is at this stage, that the 
youth be motivated to develop a scientific attitude and liking 
towards agriculture and also to get a proper perspective and 
understanding of the immense potentialities that agriculture 
affords for employment as well as to generate the national 
Wealth. Unless there is an inculcation of this attitude, agri 
culture may not receive the due attention needed by all 
concerned (Rao, 1984). 

It is also estimated that only about 25 per cent 
rural youth coming out after passing S.S.L.C. enroll t 
selves in pre- university education. It is at this stage, th ^ 
they must be motivated to carve out a career in agricu 
profession, either to go for advanced studies or to take up a 
middle-level technician job and or to initiate input supply ® n 
service outlet and or to start a small agro-industrial unit. ^ 
it is also important to take into account that the chance ^ 
rural students to further their studies in the areas of engi ^ 
ing, medicine and other fields be jeopardised, by 
about a big alteration in the pre-university level subjec 

In view of these considerations, it is imp 0rat ' v ® ^ an{ j 
educational policy-makers and administrators ret t 
redesign the system of agricultural education an rai 
the pre-university level. As a first step towar s 1 • 
desirable to establish Junior Agriculture Colleges in * ® ® 

(19 Colleges - one in each District) and it is recommended that 
agriculture be introduced as one of the subjects ,n ar 
with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics instead o to ogy 
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at the PUC level (i.e. , P.C M A. instead of P.C.M.B.)• As the 
core subjects of PCM has not been altered, the students will 
not lose the opportunity of applying for admission to the 
degree programmes in Engineering, Medicine, etc. It is also 
to be noted that in the area of agricultural subject, certain 
important aspects of Biology is taken care of (the details of 
syllabus for agriculture subject at PUC level may be worked 
out at the appropriate time). Even though the present system 
of agricultural education at the pre-university level provides 
for agricultural component in Part—11 which is overloaded 
with skills practise does not meet the necessary objective of 
creating awareness and appreciation of Agriculture as an 
avocation. Hence the need for redesigning the course 
contents has arisen. 


The Junior Agricultural Colleges be started by bringing 
about necessary alterations or modifications in the 19 selected 
Junior Colleges in the State or they may be established 
afresh. It is very necessary that these colleges be started 
around the University Research Stations to have a functional 
linkage arrangements to take advantages of the infrastructure 
facilities which are necessary for teaching purposes. 

These Junior Agricultural Colleges can come under the 
purview of the Pre-University Board or the Agricultural 
University or a separate management board be established for 
this purpose. A minimum staff of a Reader/Associate Pro¬ 
fessor, two lectures/Assistant Professors and 2 other suppor¬ 
ting staff may be provided for each of the Junior Agricultural 
College to take care of teaching agriculture at Pre-University 
level. The intake of students to Junior Agricultural Colleges 
may be regulated depending upon the facilities available at the 
agricultural research station in the region. 

Such a change in the existing agricultural education 
system at tha pre-university level would serve as a pace setter 
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for meaningful and more profitable agricultural development 
in the State in the decades to come. 
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REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS 
SHOULD BECOME REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTES* 


K. A. Jalihal 


The Agricultural Experiment Stations have played a very 
important role in increasing agricultural production in Japan, 
as a result of which few countries surpass Japan in the effe¬ 
ctive use of arable land or in the increased production per 
unit area that has been accomplished in recent years. This is 
primarily due to the functions performed by Japanese Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Stations, since Japan does not have any 
formally organised institutions whose primary function is 
educating farmers or vocation training of students such as 
those found in other countries. Besides conducting agricultu¬ 
ral research, these experiment stations in Japan also carry out 
agricultural education and extension work. Only about 50 
per cent of the budget of these research stations is spent for 
research while the remaining portion is used for providing 
direct services to farmers including such items as growing 
seed of recommended varieties, raising animals for distribution 
to farmers, student training and formal education. The need 
or Agricultural Experiment Stations to take up agricultural 
education and extension work has also been highlighted by 
Vervelde (1966) in a thought provoking article ''Relationship 
between agricultural research, instructions and extension''. 
He pleads — 


Paper presented at the National Seminar on Agrarian Structure and 
Strategies for Agricultural Development for the 21st Century, UAS, Bangalore 
December 3-5, 1985 . 







"Advisory work, education and research now-a-days 
are considered quite distinct functions and often 
organised in different services or sections. This 
tends to cause a separation and even alineation 
between the three. Differences in the atmosphere of 
their job make them drift apart still further and also 
tend to keep some of them away from the actual 
problems and needs of farmers... 

Since the 3 branches of the agricultural services have 
the best possibilities to serve the farmers, if they act 
united and in combination, every effort should be 

made to integrate their activities. ..Some teaching and 

advisory tasks should be taken up by the research 
institutes''. 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Ex-Union Minister for Agriculture 

in his recent theme paper presented in a Seminar on ,n 1 

Agriculture held at Coimbatore in June 1982 has also pl® a ® _ 

for a strong research-cum-demonstration-cum-input Q ua 

checking stations in all states one for each given 
region / sub-region. According to him, the 
Research Stations have to gear themselves up foraW 
range of new tasks including to take the lab closer to an ■ 
Thus, it is clear that some teaching and extension tasks s b° u ^ 
also be entrusted to the Agricultural Research Stations^ ^ 
India, this can easily be done by changing the °^® ctl . ve . . 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. A new name ® r . 
ral Institutes should be given to the Agricultural Experim 
Stations and they should be entrusted with the triple function 
of research, teaching students/farmers and limited extension 
Work. 

To start with, all Regional Agricultural Experiment 
Stations should be converted into such Regional Agriculture 
Institutes. There should be a Director for such Regions 
Agricultural Institute who is sufficiently familiar with the t ree 


agro-clim at ' c 

Agricultural 
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functions to inspire all of them. Gradually, these Regional 
Agricultural Institutes should be further strengthened to enable 
them to carry out college teaching functions also. When 
this is done, the recommendations of the Radhakrishnan 
Education Committee of 1 946 to establish Rural Universities 
can become reality. 

One need not be afraid that such a reorganisation of 
Regional Agricultural Research Stations and transforming them 
into Regional Agricultural Institutes requires lot of money. It 
»s possible to integrate every institute working in the parti¬ 
cular region pooling their resources while establishing the 
new Regional Agricultural Institutes. It is also possible to 
utilise funds already spent in the region by bodies like 
Command Area Development Authority for this reorganisation. 

Regional Agricultural Institutes for Karnataka 

. ,n Karnataka, there are 10 well-defined agricultural regions 
3S indicated below : 

North-eastern transition zone 

2. North-eastern dry zone 

3. North dry zone 

4. Central dry zone 
Eastern dry zone 
Southern dry zone 

7 - Southern transition zone 

8 - Northern transition zone 

9 - Hilly zone 

10 Coastal zone 

There are also six Command Area Development Regions 
or different major irrigation projects viz., (1) Cauvery Basin 
roject, (2) Bhadra Project, (3) Malaprabha Project, (4) 

ataprabha Project, (5) Tungabhadra Project and (6) Upper 
Krishna Project. 
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It is therefore necessary to establish 10 Regional Agri¬ 
cultural Institutes for the rainfed crops and six Regional 
Agricultural Institutes for irrigated crops. 

Most of these Regional Agricultural Institutes could be 
established by reorganising the existing Regional Agricultural 
Research Station and also by integrating some institutes loc9 
ted in the region. For example, in Zone 8 i.e.. Northern transi 
tion zone, there is an Agricultural College at Dharwa * 
Regional Research Station at Dharwad, RGral Developtnen 
Training Centre at Dharwad, Agricultural School at Devihqsur, 
a Krishi Vigyan Kendra at rianumanamatti and Region® 
Extension Education Unit at Dharwad. All those institution 
should be integrated into a Regional Agricultural Institute* 
Dharwad with the following functions: 

1. Conducting research work for the region in Ag 
tural Sciences 

2. College teaching 

3. Training adult and young farmers and fsrm wo 

4. Carrying out limited extension work 

An example for starting a Regional Agricultural 
for a Command Area can be illustrated as follows. 

, 0 i S an Agricultural 

At Arabhavi in Belgaum district, tner Training 

Research Station, an Agricultural School, ® ar _ ^j| these 

Institute and also a Government Seed Farm n ® a ^ st j tuTe f 0 r the 
can be integrated into a Regional Agriculture ctjons: 
Malaprabha area to take care of the following 

1. Carrying out research work for irrigated 

Ghataprabha area . . . 

2. Training farmers, adults .ndyoung women in ...rgatsd 

farming. 

3. Carrying out limited extension work in the pro|eet 
area. 
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In course of time, the function of college teaching might 
be added by further strengthening of the Research Institute. 

Beginning should be made in Karnataka, as the present 
Government has got a number of new Agricultural Projects to 
its credit like establishment of Dryland Development Boards 
and starting of Panchayat Raj system. It is therefore sugges¬ 
ted that this Government should also examine this proposal of 
establishment of Regional Agricultural Institutes. A High 
Power Committee consisting of Agricultural experts and farm 
leaders should be appointed for this work. At least a Pilot 
work in establishing one or two such Regional Agricultural 
Institutes is a must. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT* 


S. V. Paul and S. Bisauah 


The document, 'challenge of Education : A Policy 
perspective', placed for a national debate last year by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, and the recent 
presentation of New Education Policy in the Parliament 
have highlighted the challenges confronting the nation in the 
education sector, and the possible avenues for evolving a 
broad based development-oriented educational system. These 
policy statements have recognised the maladies confronting 
our educational system - inequalities of educational opportu 
nities, production of unemployable young men and wonri ^ 
progressive erosion of traditional values and culture, 1^ 
effective links between the world of knowledge an 
world of work, total dependence on government for res 
etc. These statements have also identified fiv e 
concerns - reduction of inequal ity of educational opportun 
relevance of education to the country's development^^^ 
and expectations, utilisation of the existing ^ 

infrastructure and improvement of quality of edu 
the creation of a national system of education. 


, f 7c De r cent of its 
India is the land of villages, with abou un . 

population living in rural areas. Widesprea ^ af0 t ^ 0 
employment and under-employment and I P°ver Qf 

outward expressions of the nature and tufe j$ the 

under-developed nature of our rural area.. « f 

main occupation of the rural people, with near V 

them eking a living „om it. This agncul«u.e. d omman, 

occupational structure of our rural people as n0 
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during the last few decades, and it is not likely to change 
during the coming decades. Added to this are the avenues 
available for the transformation of our rural areas, by tapping 
the agricultural development potentials present in terms of 
favourable soil and climatic factors Rural population lives in 
dispersed settlement areas, and this offers both an opportu¬ 
nity and a challenge for exploiting the natural resources. 
The employment and income opportunities can be created 
where people are settled. The basic question is how to make 
education a powerful tool for human resource development 
and thereby a tool for national development. The linkages 
between education, society and development are well recog¬ 
nised. But one of the major criticisms against the existing 
system of education in our country is that it is unrelated to 
developmental needs, and there is a mis-match between 
employment-income opportunities and the type of education 
imparted. The education model and the value system adopted 
during the colonial period continue to dominate our educa¬ 
tional system. The system places more emphasis on acquisi¬ 
tion of information, but neglect training in skills and social 
objectives of education. This appears to be much more so in 
the context of educational requirements for rural development. 
As a result, large stock of our rural manpower including the 
educated manpower is not productively employed This 
places an urgency on the need for reconstructing and reorient¬ 
ing our educational system, and to relate it to overall develop¬ 
mental needs of our rural areas. Then the question is what is 
e knowledge-skill package appropriate for rural development, 
and what kind of institutional arrangements wculd promote 
the spread of knowledge and skill across different segments 
of rural population. 

A Sketch of Historical Perspective 

Historically, Indian agriculture was known for its diversi¬ 
fication. This agricultural system was evolved through 
experience. With the advent of British rule, formal ways and 
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means of applying science and technology to agriculture were 
initiated with the establishment of agricultural schools, 
experimental stations and the Department of Agriculture. 
It was with the establishment of f ive agricultural colleges in 
the country around 1905 that higher education in agriculture 
was initiated. Only with this institutional frame, not much of 
connections and commun ications between science and farming 
could be established. Sir John Russel, Director of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station of England, who visited India in 1936-37, 

at the request of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 

to review the condition of Indian agriculture, reported that in 
general the men who actually tilled the soil were scarcely 
touched by the national programme of education. Since then 
the need for changing the plough as well as the man beh'n , 
the plough had drawn the attention of leaders in the area 0 
education. This led to the realisation that the agriculture 
education system which had to provide knowledge and s _ 
input to over 75 per cent of the population of the country 
received scant attention. It was against this backgr° ui _ 
the need for forging education-rural development nexus 
the Education Commission (1949) headed by Dr. 8 
Knshnan had recommended the establishment of Rural W 
sities to meet educational, research and extension ' ^ g , 
ments of rural areas. The Joint Indo-American Teams 
I960) made comparative study of the institutions ^ 
with agricultural education and research in U.S*A* 8n j n 
and recommended the pattern of higher education as ■ ^ 

Land Grant Colleges of U.S.A. The Kothari Com one 
(1964-66) recommended the establishment of at hgve 
Agriculture University in each State. All these ® 0 three 
found their expressions in the establishment of twen 
Agricultural Universities in India since 1960s* 

The New System 

Establishment of Agricultural Universities in India 
1960s has been acclaimed as an innovation in insti u 
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development for transforming Indian Agriculture. These 
universities are expected to direct and sustain their major 
efforts towards bringing the full force of science and techno¬ 
logy to bear on the problems of rural areas. The programme 
of education for agriculture is based on three main elements— 
research efforts to provide knowledge and skill base for the 
development of the appropriate technology to practising 
farmers, transfer of this technology to rural aieas through 
extension, and training of the needed personnel through 
teaching. Philosophy of service and dedication to the rural 
folk is the guiding principle of the model. It is declared that 
practical utility, not snobbish academic responsibility nor any 
notion of intellectual aristocracy must be the sign post to 
direct the activities of these universities. These; universities 
•re supposed to have concerns for : 

— all aspects of increasing, disseminating and applying 
knowledge related to agriculture and other allied 
enterprises practiced in rural areas. 

— teaching and research directly and immediately related 
to the solution of economic problems of the rural 
areas. 

— readiness to develop and teach the wide range of 
applied sciences and technologies needed to buildup 
the rural economy. 

~~ rea diness to teach not only regularly enrolled students, 
but also to give specialised training to farmers and 
rural youth. 

It is evident that these are well defined objectives set out 
foi these universities. It is incontrovertible that technological 
capacities of the country in the area of agriculture have been 
augmented, technology transfer systems have been sharpened, 
and Indian farmers have responded favourable to techno¬ 
logical opportunities open to them. Added to these is the 
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restoration of our national pride by eliminating our dependence 
on foreign food imports. 

Ruralization of Agricultural Education 

It is true that evidences are there to indicate that Agri¬ 
cultural Universities have been the major partners in the 
development and spread of new technologies, in promoting 
science-based agriculture among farmers, and in eliminating 
our dependence on foreign food imports. But there are some 
compelling reasons to indulge in an introspection on how far 

the agricultural education has'deviated* from the major course, 

and what needs to be done to reconstruct and reorient agri 
cultural education to meet the development needs of rural 
areas. Agricultural Universities have grown in their su& ' 
complexity and diversity of their operations in these two an 
a half decades of their founding. While promoting the i° 

of establishing Rural Universities, the Education Commission 

(1949) had recommended that these universities should hav 
a cluster of 4 to 5 colleges, each having about 500 stu 
strength, and education should be given in rural sett,n ' 
Obviously, the environment of an Agricultural Univer sl 
should not be the same as other universities which are ur 
centred with pronounced urban environment. 

Added to these is the imperative of ensuring a mean ar ^ as . 
existence lor the depressed millions of our rUra evept j n g 
There is an urgent need to formulate plans for pre h t ^ e 
migration of millions of people from rural areas t r ^ ofrj f or . 
development of rural areas including the faciliti eS * or dra jn 
table and cultured life. In fact, we have to reverSG entreS/ if 

of brain and resources from the villages to urban cen 

We are to accomplish the upliftment of rural econom ^ ^ 
this regard, we need to keep in view that we are cop ^ 
the same time four revolutions - industrial revolution, 
cultural revolution, revolution of science and teC ° c j er- 
and social revolution, dotted by the aspirations o t 
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privileged to participate in and benefit from various develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

Reconstruction and Reorientation 

The mobilisation of the scientific and technological 
resources of the country for rural development demands our 
willingness to evaluate the present system of education and 
our preparedness to examine the new options for reconstruc¬ 
tion and reorientation. Reconstruction and reorientation are 
required to : (1) facilitate development, mobilisation, organi¬ 
sation and utilisation of the youth to involve and participate 
in the process of national development ; (2) establish dynamic 
and beneficial linkages between education, employment and 
development with due regard for the economic and social 
goals of the society ; (3) ensure equalisation of educational 
opportunities, both in regard to access and achievement; 

(4) transform the system of education qualitatively in terms 
of its value, content, standards and relevance to life; 

(5) develop curriculum With the goal of imparting necessary 
levels of literacy, numeracy, comprehension and functional 
skills related to local socio-economic factors and environment 
needs; (6) create in the young generation an awareness of 
the emerging development perspectives and associated 
technologies; (7) see that the benefit of science and techno¬ 
logy percolate more effectively to the vulnerable sections of 
the community and backward areas of the country ; (8) evolve 
systems approach to educational planning and development 
aiming, inter-alia, at flexibility and mobility among different 
types and levels of education; and (9) see that rural 
development education covers all formal education in the 
subject from the school to the university level and also non- 
formal education meant for those who practice the avocation 
and as well those who support it in various ways. Essentially, 
the worth of agricultural education has to be judged by its 
effectiveness as an instrument of rural development. These 
premises are kept in view, while the following suggestions 
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are made for reconstruction and reorientation of rural deve- 
lopment education : 


1. Diversification of education for rural development 
One of the goals of rural development is higher and diversified 


production. It is widely recognised that the general advance¬ 
ment of rural India calls for an ever-increasing range of 
duality of skills. In this regard, a brief exposition of the 
ma,n features of agriculture education in Hungary, where 
nearly 40 per cent of the population is dependent on agri¬ 
culture is in order. There are nearly 70 agriculture-oriented 

vocational schools, 60 Agriculture High schools, a large 
number of agriculture-oriented technical colleges, and six 
agriculture-oriented universities in a country of only about 
10.5 million population, about half of which lives in ruraj 
areas. (1) The unique feature of agricultural education in 
Hungary is that there is bifurcation from ninth standard fdr 
different kinds of training at different stages. The channels b 
higher education are, kept open to provide for more or less 
continuous education from high school level for attaining h'9*J 
level of academic achievements. The well organised specialize 
and correspondence courses provide opportunities for the 
employed persons to improve their qualifications and skills- 
a 9ricultura| education includes not only the subjects 
involved in production but also those involved in processing- 
Thus agricultural education on production is well integrate 
With the conservation of agricultural produce. Hungary 
particularly very good processing technological institute 
practically for every major agricultural product. This linkage _ 
production with processing of the product appears to ® _ 

cardinal point that has been responsible for the developm 
of agricultural economy of the country. (3) There is a ® re 


degree of diversity in agricultural education, Toe e 
zation at college and university level covers subjects spectrum 
of subjects. The specialization covers subjects on production 
of different crops and animals, veterinary, forestry, be in9« 
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confectionery and technologies pertaining to vegetable oils, 
sugar, tobacco, food, fruit, milk and meat and farm mechani¬ 
zation. (4) A great stress is placed on practical work. The 
colleges and universities have extensive farms, well equipped 
workshops and processing and canning units. The students 
are also required to work on State and Cooperative Farms and 
Canning factories as a part of their practical work. 

It is true that the Indian agricultural Universities are 
expected to meet the rural development skill requirement by 
developing and teaching the wide range of applied sciences 
and technologies needed to build up rural economy. These 
universities have diversified their teaching programmes to 
train candidates in agriculture, horticulture, sericulture, vete¬ 
rinary sciences, fishery, dairy technology, marketing and 
cooperation, rural home science, forestry and agricultural 
engineering. The need for formal education programmes in 
the area of land and water resource development, agricultural 
education and journalism, agricultural product technology 
( ,0 cover cotton, wool, tobacco, leather, wood, oil, sugar 
etc.,) and rural industries is also recognised. 

The area of rural industries as a possible 'candidate' for 
educational programmes in Agricultural Umvers.t.es has not 
d^n enough attention so far. In development process, we 
ap Pea r to have reached a stage wherein dominant dependence 
° f rural people on crop production for making a living should 
, modified to encompass diversified occupational structure. 
Jap an after its Meiji Restoration in 1868, geared up its educa- 
fonal programmes to make them relevant to developmental 
needs. By 1900, it had introduced compulsory education. 
Japan has a higher ratio of technical and skilled manpower to 
the total population, than many other Western Countries in 
the world, it j s the educational system with emphasis on 
science and skill that has enabled Japan to achieve superior 
economic performance. The Japanese model of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment offers an excellent example of productive farm-factory 
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linkage which has diversified employment and income oppor¬ 
tunities for rind people. It appears that we are at the threshold 
of initiating a pi< ti s v.f rural development wherein primary 
products are processed at the village level, and employment- 
income gains of value-added due to this activity are accrued 
to rural people. Foi initiating this development process, 
knowledge base has to be provided by Agricultural Universi¬ 
ties through appiopriate research, teaching and extension 
programmes. This is both an opportunity and a challenge for 
fjricu tutal Ur.iveisitits to make education relevant for deve- 

nron!? 01 needs ' ms,eacl of educational institutions engaged in 

producing unemployable youngmen and women. 

Hiaher^ertii^r"!^ lmpariin 9 diversified teaching programmes at 

2 ZT *T level8 - ,he " e '» ■> definite need for otien.ina 
levels t r IOnU . Plogia mmes at the primary and secondary 
and oln’ii ° CUS ln a 9 enera l way on some aspects of knowledf® 
. \ S a 9 pio P | 'ate for rural development. Given the expo* 

subiert ° * u P3St ° f mt,odu cing agriculture as one of the 

r x s,anda ' d ,hs 

endorsina it ic . Commission (1964-66) is 

Pl , T J\ ’ S ° bser ''«' 1 »v the Commission the.: 
Pnmatv Schools mcluding those situated in urban .teas 

no, ? a ! r ' 0UUU,al - orien,ati °n >° thei, ptogtammaa. 

in en y this recommendation to add to the acadeno 
en. Indeed, we are convinced that this dose not rePP® 1 
special agricultural course, but only orienting existing coprsr 
«n general sciences, biology, social sciences etc. A s '** vil1 
orientation towards agriculture should be continued ir» 
lower and higher secondary stages”. This kind of s 
orientation in education is needed simply to create 
of the problems of the farmers, to appreciate skills 
farming and possibilities opened by science and technpIO! 
including those of self-employment. thus orientation 
e xisting curriculum at the primary and high 


ES-7 
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towards agriculture and allied activities could provide a ‘broad 
exposure' to students. 

At Pre-University level, introduction of agriculture as one 
of the optional subjects at least in rural-based educational 
institutions is a possibility. But there should be a provision 
for them to enter any professional degree programme by 
taking bridge courses. Yet another proposal which is being 
considered is the establishment of agricultural polytechnics 
to supply a wide range of services for rural development with 
properly trained career persons. To carry out the messages of 
new technologies to the field, large number of technicians 
and skilled workers are needed at the lower level. This has 
become all the more necessary as modernisation of agricul¬ 
ture is creating multifarious employment opportunities. Those 
who get into these vocationalisation programmes of agricul¬ 
tural polytechnics should be given a provision for vertical 
mobility. The students passingout from agricultural polytech¬ 
nics should be given opportunities for professional growth, 
career improvement and lateral entry into courses of profes¬ 
sional education through appropriate bridge courses. This has 
been recognised by the Government of India in its pronounce¬ 
ment of New Education Policy. This could be accomplished 
y a three year programme in agricultural polytechnics after X 
standard, and another three or four years of study at the 
gricultural University level to complete degree programme in 
one of the agricultural sciences. The course curricula of 
agricultural polytechnics need to be such that the students 
passing out from these institutions are also eligible toother 
professional courses such as Engineering and Medicine. These 
agricultural polytechnics could be patterned on community 
colleges in U.S.A. 

All aspects of rural development cannot be covered under 
the formal education system. Therefore, it will have to be 
supplemented by non-formal education system at different 
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levels to remedy the missing links and to upgrade knowledge 
and skills of learners. The concept of non-formal education 
has been interpieted as embarrassing virtually all means of 
imparting knowledge and developing human resources 
outside the formal education system. The impression should 
not be left that non-formal education is meant only for the 
unschooled people or for rural areas. Actually, non-formal 
® x ' sts most extensively and in greatest variety in 

8 ,gh y indust rialised countries. Diversity of non-formal 
r 8 aa S° na K Pr0grammes fo ' rural development could be 
educating ^ the . coverage ' s defined to include general 
and rtm/fii ° r Impart . ing literacy, numeracy, change motivation 
tional orienSr nt ° rientati0n ' general education plus occupa- 
nutrUion trainina ^ traming ' ^P-vement of health and 
and trainina f 9 farm,ng and allied sideline production* 
operate rural ind Smal ' entrepreneurs hip and management to 
needs of rural dUSU ' es ’ An thesa should meet the learning 

: : r and adu,ts «" 9 ene r a l* drop-outs and 

owners o? farm Tr* W ° men and girls ' and workerS 8 " 
usher-mg l a .r " 0nfarm a nterprises. The goal of 

non-formal educationa n | 9 nroa ,ety * P ° SSlbl6 bV 

attend formal system of P ° 9ramme for those who could" 
mic and f learnin 9-teaching, owning to econo 

formal d r [ easons ' Hence the need for complementing 
educa • p Cati ° n With functionally Levant non-forme' 
non « T' n rmal agricultura ' education does not produce 
aQri '® ' 9radUates who would settle for self-employment in 

Jarma L d *‘ S ° n,y the Stance education for practis^ 
armere and non-farmers which is likely to convert 

trad, ,onal farmers into non-elite 'graduates' who 
practice scientific agriculture and allied activities. Apart from 
the current programmes through Agricultural Universities, Perm 

cience Centres (Krishi Vignana Kendras-KVKs), Farm SchOO 
in AIR and Correspondence courses which are mostly skill 
oriented need more expansion. The KVK concept is emphatically 
against turning out diploma and certificate holders in search o 
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white-coliar jobs. 1 he emphasis is on 'learning by doing'- 
There is a need to graft a component for mral industries in 
each KVK so that each centre will develop as the nucleus for 
the spread of the latest technology in agriculture and agro- 
based industries. Modern technological aids fo. teaching can 
enhance the quality of learning environment of non-formal 
educational centres like this. 

2 . Dispersal for augmenting regional technological capa¬ 
bilities: The Education Commission of 1949 has expressed its 
opinion against crowding of undergraduate students in the 
main campus, and has recommended the establishment of 
small rural university campuses comprising of a ring of small- 
resident colleges. Establishment of small Agricultural univer¬ 
sity campuses at District levels could help in dispersing the 
education system, and in establishing closer links between the 
world of knowledge and the world of woik. The present 
proposal on decentralised teaching programme is meant to 
taiior the curriculum to meet the local conditions, without 
sacrificing the need for training in some core principles and 
subject matter areas. This proposal, if implemented, is 
likely to provide an environment so essential for cultivating 
in our youth the importance of working with farmers without 
inhibitions, for providing more opportunities for practical on- 
farm training, and for moulding them to uphold and to work 
for the progress of rural areas. This would avoid undesirable 
influence of urban education centres on our youth, and the 
rural youth will have a chance to get education with less cost 
and more of parental care and control. This may also help in 
promoting education among rural girls, as the parents may 
find it difficult to send them to uiban centres. Further it 
would also motivate at least some of them to go back to their 
farms. Above all, if adequate measures are not taken for the 
dispersal of educational opportunities, the chasm of economic 
disabilities, regional imbalances and social injustice will 
widen further. 
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3. Provision for earning while learning: The college 
education is expensive. As a result, generally it is beyond 
the capacity of ordinary people in the rural areas to send 
their childien to college education. In agricultural education* 
it- is possible to provide opportunities for earning while 
learning. To some extent, this system exists in some of QUf 
agricultural universities. Small plots are given to the student 
to cultivate as part of their course work, and the students are 
allowed to retain the profit after paying for the material inputs 

Which the university provides. This component needs to be 

-further expanded to cover not only crop production, but also 
sericulture, poultry and other enterprises such as small scale 
agro industries. This provision may not only help the students 
coming from the poor families to pay for their education, and 
a so inculcate in them the work ethics and self-reliance. 

it '.' Earnmg wl "" ,e learning is a common feature in American 
mversitieo. | n the long summer vacation most of studen 
90 and work on the farms and in industries, and earn money 
o pay for their expenses in the University. 

4- Local financial resources and participation in manage 
wenf. One of the challenges, as presented in the documefi/ 
hallenge of Education : A Policy Perspective', facing 0 
educational sector is the progressive decline in re f oU *L 
available for education and the apathy of the community 
,total dependence on Government. This gives rise to 
Questions how to mobilize resources at the local l© ve ■; 
bow to make the community to participate in the 
of the educational institutions. Apart from general consul ^ 
farmers and agro-based industries are the direct benefi^ 0 ^ ^ 
of agricultural education and research. It is rea$Ph 0 _ 
present a view point that these direct beneficiaries ^ ^ f g| 
•come forward to provide financial support to 
education and research. In Karnataka, farm prodtipe^^ 
Rs. 845.20 crores was sold through regulatedtnatkets 
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the year 1983-84. Payment of one rupee as Agricultural 
Education and Research Cess for every hundred rupees value 
of output sold by farmers would generate an annual financial 
resource of about Rs. 8.45 crores which could support the 
proposed decentralised educational system. This proposal 
could cover other farm commodities such as sugarcane. This 
not only reduces the burden on Government resources, but 
also creates a greater sense of responsibility within the 
community. Regional Advisory Councils could be constituted 
to set the agricultural education and research priorities on 
which money so collected will have to be spent. Contribu¬ 
tion of financial support by farmers and the participation of 
farmers in Regional Advisory Councils could usher in a new 
era of agricultural education which will meet the technological 
requirements of farmers in different regions for improving 
rural economy. The agricultural education system would 
ecome more responsive to the generation of knowledge and 

S'i o appropriate for the rural development of the concerned 
region. 


Conclusion 


Rural development is a process leading to improvements in 
agricultural productivity and allied activities, rural incomes 
an rural welfare. All round progress of the country cannot 
complished without rapid development of rural areas, 
uman resource development through appropriate educational 
P gramme can be a great contributor to this development 
ans ormation of rural areas. Dispersal of agricultural educa* 
tion system through the establishment of small agricultural 
niversity campuses at district level, provision of diversified 

orma an non-formal teaching-learning programmes, insti- 
ion o earning while learning schemes, mobilisation of 
ca inancial resources .for agricultural education and research 
a e regional levels, and the participation of local people in 
t e management of these dispersed institutions could provide 
e re evant basic frame for reconstructing and reorienting 
rural development education, 




PRINCIPLES, OBJECTIVES AND OPERATIONAL 
COUNTERPARTS FOR EFFECTIVE 
CLASSROOM TEACHING** 


S. Bisaliah* 


Introduction 

Development of the capacity to think critically and 
creatively in order to recognise and solve practical problems 
has become a major goal of education. Teaching and learning/ 
the two mutually supportive components of an educations 
enterprise, involve the dynamic interplay of human persona 
lities, the central ones being those of the teacher dnC * t * 
taught. But, many a times, the archestration of interests an 
attitudes of teachers and students is out of tune. It is n0t *° 
uncommon to notice both teachers and students indulging |n 
pointing out the mutual deficiencies. If teachers compla" 1 
that students are not receptive enough to be encouraging 
students complain that teaching is neither interesting 
inspiring to get them more involved in teach ing* , a flrn " 
activities. This problem of lack of harmony 
between teachers and students can be partly overconie onl 
teachers giving special attention to creating a classro 
atmosphere conducive to making the teaching* 1081 " . 
process effective. In this context, teachers should cont,n ° h j ng 
sharpen the existing objectives and techniques 0* ^Mties. 
and search for new ones to strengthen their teaching activ* 

• Division of Sociology and Economics, University of Agricultural Scie 

Bangalore. 

** Reprinted from UAS Education SeriesjNo. 2, University of Agril* ®°* e 

Bangalore, 1971. 
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This paper is an attempt to outline a few principles to guide 
teachers in conducting theory classes (Part A), and outline 
objectives and methods of conducting practical classes 
(Part B’*). 


Part - A 

Principles to Guide teachers in Conducting Theory Classes 

The basic unit of any educational institution is the class¬ 
room Here is focussed the energies of the entire educational 
enterprise. Teaching and learning occur in this human matrix 
of pupils and teachers working together. The teacher should 
realise that the students rather than the teacher is the main 
reason for the existence of the classroom. So it becomes 
the responsibility of the teacher to make classroom 
atmosphere constructive for effective learning. Learning 
becomes effective when teaching takes an account of the 
experiences of students, provides scope for creative thinking, 
imagination and intuition, sharpens the analytic frame of 
mind, provides students with an integrated structure of 
knowledge, and caters to the mental tastes and needs of the 
gifted and less-gifted students. These ideas may be treated 
as principles to guide teachers in conducting theory classes. 

Give theoretical content to students’ practical experiences 

If teaching-learning process is to be effective, the need 
or involving students actively in this process is so often 
emp asised. This objective of greater involvement of students 
can. e attained, provided the teacher creates an environment 
or students t o give expressions to their pre-class knowledge 
and experience. To make students feel free and confident to 
give expression^ to their pre-class knowledge and experience, 
tie teachei may raise certain practical problems related to the 

Ideas presented in this paper do have special bearing on teaching Sociel 

Illustrations in support of principles of teaching are drawn 
from Economies. 









topic under discussion and with which the students are 
already familiar. 

An illustration : The following question may be raised 
before taking up the topic of Theory of Value of Money for 
discussion in the class : 

Why do »he levels of price, value of money arid cost of 
living change ? 

It is likely that at least a few students come 
forward with their unsophisticated answers to the question 
raised. The teacher may record these answers on the black 
board. This reminds the students of their knowledge and 
experience pertaining to the question raised. Now it is for the 
teacher to lead students from the world of known unsophis¬ 
ticated ideas to the world of unknown, more sophisticated 
scientific concepts and theories. This provides a theoretical 
content io experience and pre*class knowledge. Afmr ^' s ' 
students may be asked to compare what they now know to 
What they knew before the teaching-learning activity in ,he 
c assroom. If students become aware of this gap# they 0 ® 0 
leave the class with a sense of satisfaction, knowing that a 
definite increment has been added to their level of knowledge 
and understanding. The teacher can also leave the class wi 
a sense of pride, because he has taught the students some 
thing new. 

2. Provide scope for drawing out and developing the 
perceptive infinitive and creative powers of students 

If students' active involvement in teaching-l earn * n ®.^ ve- 
cess is a desired objective/ teaching should ©ncourag®^® ^^ 
lopment of students' inherent perceptive, intuitive, an( * ^ 
tive powers. This is closely related to the notion of a disco 
of new ideas. Setting the stage for accomplishing 0 
tive requires the introduction of a special atmosphere i^ . c 
classroom. . For. example, a teacher may lecture on 
until he comes to a key point. He then stops ledturrng 
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lets the students take over. In the process, he provides scope 
for creative thinking and discovery of new ideas. 

Illustrations: (i) In Macro Economic analysis there is a 
model of shifts of demand with output completely unrespon¬ 
sive. In this case, the teacher can stop lecturing at the point 
of full employment equilibrium and can raise the following 
question : 

Now you allow an upward shift in aggregate demand. 
How does this upward shift in aggregate demand 
influence the other variables such as the levels of price, 
employment, real output and the money value of 
output”. 

It is likely that most of the students make successful 
attempts to answer this question without much direction from 
the teacher. 

(ii) While discussing the Pigovian and the Keynesian 
Theories of Employment, the teacher can stop lecturing with 
the following proposition : 

In the opinion of Prof. Pigou, a general wage-cut is a 
remedy for unemployment”. 

In this case, the students may be asked either to accept 
or reject the proposition with relevant reasons. It is likely 
that students offer different explanations some of which are 
roughly comparable to explanations advanced either by the 
defenders of the Pigovian proposition or by the critics of it 
The teachers may have to refine some points advanced by 
students and cover points which the students have failed to 
perceive. Use of this approach may result in students 
becoming divided into different schools of thought on parti¬ 
cular issues. The creation of such circumstances in which 
different schools of thought emerge can be an important 
means of deeply involving the students in teaching-learning 
process. 



jf 3. Provide specific opportunities for students to sharpen the 
j analytic properties of their minds 

If teaching-learning process is to be effective and exciting, 
there is need for developing in students a power of critical 
I analysis in thinking. This may involve learning to read and 
j, think in a more disciplined manner. It may also involve an 
!' ability to reason out the consequences of alternative courses 
of action. This calls for a shift of emphasis in teaching* 
learning process from description to analysis. The question- 
set method emphasising the pre-class study aims at sharpen¬ 
ing the analytic properties of student's minds. Under this 
method students come to the class prepared to discuss a 
particidar question-set supplied to them well in advance along 
With the reference material. 


Illustrations: (j) a question-set covering an empiric 81 
study of spatial marketing efficiency may be assigned t° 
students Questions can then be framed to help the students 
enti y (a) the specific hypotheses placed under test, (h) t he 
h he 8 “ thor went through to test each hypothesis and 

Si . ! PS d6tai,S ° f why equations the author used made 

P ctical sense, how data were introduced into the equations 
nd how the findings were interpreted in meaningful ways to 
Potential uses of the research. 


(li) Suppose the Central Bank of a country has selected 
as its dominant objectives the simultaneous promotion 0 
continuously high levels of employment and output, stability 
of price levels and exchange rate. The Central Bank is n° 
ompowered to control or regulate directly anv of these 
important variables. It has to operate through its monetary 
controls. Suppose the Central Bank wants to take a sp® 01 1 
action. The students may be asked to analyse how will t • 
specific monetary action affect such things as the aggregate 
demand for output, employment, real output, interest ra ® 
and prices ? How will the results differ from those that wou 
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have prevailed if this- action had not been ; taken.-or if some 
other action hed been taken ? Training students- to think -on 
these lines improves their capacity for analytical thinking and 
permits the achievements of insights and understanding on 
major issues. ' . - 

4. Provide subject matter perspective to students through 
integrating bits and pieces of knowledge into a structured whole 

. Teaching learning process is more effective, efficient and 

lasting, if course contents are properly organised and 
presented to students in a meaningful sequence. If teaching¬ 
learning process proceeds in a disorganised and meaningless 
fashion, the facts learned are not retained for long, nor does 
learning have much effect on understanding and intellectual 
growth of students. Therefore an effective system of teaching 
requires each course to be taught in such a way as to provide 
students with a ‘structure of knowledge', that is integrated, 
instead of disjointed bits and pieces of ideas. This integration 
in teaching-learning process maybe attained by bringing to 
the notice of students the central theme of -• the course 
concerned at the time of commencement of each course, app 
also reminds throughout the course on how specific - issues 
relate to the course as-a-whole. At the end of a given course, 
teachers may follow the method of summarising, vvherever 
possible, the contents of the course in order to ensure integra¬ 
tion in teaching arid Teaming. ‘ ~' ' ' - 

An illustration; The central .theme of a course in 
Monetary Theory consists of an analysis of the relationships 
between money and monetary policy and such economic 
phenomena as the rate of real output, the price level of output, 
the money value of output', and the state of employment and 
unemployment. » - * 

Discussions on Monetary. Theory need to be. planned, and 
.undertaken keeping in.-viewt the .central :theme-:so" that .‘.every 
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topic discussed gets integrated with the 'structure of 
knowledge'. 

5* Provide special learning opportunities (in given classes) for the 
most-gifted and for the least* gifted of students 

Since students are drawn from different social groups and 
snvironments, teachers should recognise and operate on the 
assumption that their students differ in intellectual calibre and 
Mental equipment. The most-gifted as well as the least-gif^ 
^•students deserve perhaps equal amount of, but distinctive 
consideration in effective teaching. One of the most chaHenS* 
,nfl tasks for a teacher is to strike a balance in challenging the 
rnost-giftud and in accommodating the least-gifted of students. 

a teacher fails to strike this balance, he fails either to 
challenge adequately the mental tastes and challenges of the 
most-gifted or to adequately meet the basic needs of the 
least-gifted of students. The intelligent mind grumbles, 
Whereas the average mind feels neglected. 

Assuming the willingness of teachers to work outside 
class hours, the method that may be proposed to meet t 
mental tastes and needs of students is to identify 
categorise students (without necessarily making 
conscious of the categorisation) into the most«gifte d and . 1 , 
east-gifted. This categorisation can be based on the * nd * v, .^j r 
students' performance in previous trimesters, an d * ion s 
Performance in class discussions, practicals and exami na 
in the current course which they are taking. The l@ aSt 9* ^ 
°.f students may be asked to meet the teacher outsi ^ 
regular class hours for discussions and clarifications 
Material covered in regular classes. This approach is inten^^ 
to lend a helping hand to the below average students ^ 
improve their understanding of the subject matter. The mc^ 
Qifted students may be challenged for example by al 
exposed to. a few advanced works. This will 9 ,ve * 
recognition and encouragement, and can be an e ec t 
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instrument of helping them to become more resourceful. This 
kind of rational discrimination in meeting the mental tastes 
and needs of the most gifted and the least-gifted of students 
may fail to command appreciation ; but this is a better 

alternative to leaving the most-gifted mind unchallenged and 
the average mind neglected. 


Part—B 

Process 6 ^ 3 * ^ rac *‘ ca * Classes in the Teaching-Learning 

ia h-t. raCt ' Ca '. c * asses ' n Physical and biological sciences, 
lc permit of controlled experiments, are the integral 
mponents of the educational programmes of both traditional 
. a 9 ri< - u ltuia| universities. But practical classes in social 
ciences in Indian Agricultural Universities like the University 
gricuItural Sciences, Bangalore, and particularly in the 
tiv | C S ° Cia * sc ' ences °f Economics and Sociology are rela- 
obi ^ f neW ' therefore, there is a felt-need for identifying the 
ec ives and methods of conducting practical classes in 
ocia sciences. These objectives and their operational 
unterparts should provide a frame of reference for effective 
ac mg and learning during practical classes : * 

Objectives and their operational counterparts 

. r raCtlCal cla f ses are conducted with special emphasis 
the c °^ ln ^ ln< f* v 'dual competence of students, encouraging 
pint o team work among students, and exposing students 
meaningful ways to their economic and social environments. 

(a) Developing individual competence 

Ind ividual competence can be developed by 

Department of Sociology and Economics, U.A.S., Bangalore, has 
g ise a few objectives and methods of conducting practical classes 
ec ion of the paper is based mainly on the experiences of the 
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(i) improving students’ understanding of concepts and 
theories. 


(ii) providing scope for self-expression and independent 
Working, and by 


(iii) e nsuring personal attention of teachers to each and 
every student. | n fact these three ways of developing indivi- 
Ua l competence and principles 1 , 2, 3 and 5 as discussed 
under Part-A of this paper are mutually related and supportive. 


xetcise-work is one of the operational counterparts of 
. i act, ve of developing individual competence. Under 
nrr*w? let 10C * # stUc * ents work out exercises on certain practical 
a | GmS tQ lllustrate concepts and theories. The students 
iHo -x° expose< ^ certain practical situations and asked to 
ti y concepts and theories which can explain these 
uat |ons within certain analytical frames. This, we hop®' 
th 0 PS m improv ' n 9 students' understanding of concepts an 
n -!! S/ ,c * ent| fying the practical utility of learning)' an 
Whin m9 ^? Cope for self-expression and independent workm 
tearh T ents wor l< out exercises on certain problems/ 1 
enpn er 6eps ° n moving in the classroom, appreciating an 
nin^- Ura ^ m ^ t ^ ose Who work out the problem correctly/ an 
mg those who find difficulties. This ensures the person 
attention of the teacher to each and every student. Further 
13 provides an opportunity for the teacher to identify 
most-gifted and the least-gifted of students so that he w ° 

6Xp ore the ways and means of meeting the special me 
tastes and needs of these students. 


(b) leam work : a powerful instrument of learning 

The second main objective of conducting practical cla ^ 
is to ensure the excitement and spirit of team woik. ^ 
rationale behind encouraging team work is to develop l ea 
ship qualities among students, instill in them the sense 
collective responsibility and to create environmentfoi leaini 
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through informal discussions. In fact, team work also 
contributes for developing individual competence, since the 
limitations of individuals are exposed, and in the process 

members of the team help each other to overcome some of 
their limitations. 


In view of team work as a powerful instrument of 
earning, groups consisting of five to eight students are 
ormed to shoulder two specific responsibilities viz., prepara¬ 
tion of assignments and presentation of seminars. Each 
group working under a student leader is encouraged to seek 
guidance of teachers in preparing its assignments. At the 
ime of seminar, students are motivated to participate in 
iscussions, since performance of each student is evaluated 
not only in the basis of answering questions raised by his 

to oth StUClents ' ^ ut a ' So on basis of his posing questions 
6rs ' Father, this kind of discussion serves the purpose 
getting students other than those presenting the seminar 
acquainted with knowledge on this seminar topic ; as the 
group presenting the seminar is exposed to intellectual 
a lenges, the students may become aware that no skill is 
more vital than mastery of self expression. 

Seminars, designed to sharpen the debating talents and 
self expression of students, are conducted in such a way as 
to ensure full scope for students participation. The teacher 
is to set the stage and motivate them for learning through 
discussions. Instead, if teacher monopolises the classroom 
the students are deprived of the opportunity to engage in 
learning activities. The activity of the teacher, although 
vital, is secondary and contributory to student activity. 
Teachers may have to participate in discussions, once in a 
way, however to clarify certain ideas and to direct discussions 
in proper perspective. In other words, teachers might be 
thoughtof as playing the role of academic umpires throughout 
the seminar. 
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(c) Field Trips : Exposures to rural problems 


Since training students in problem-solving is one of the 
major goals of education, students should be exposed to 
environments under which they will have to work as profes¬ 
sional persons. Perceiving and understanding of the nature 
°f the environment would be developed through carefully 
selected literature and imaginatively planned field trips. 
Observation of rural economy and rural society against the 
background of theoretical frame is designed to train students 
in a systematic way of observing and analysing rural problems. 

In addition to informal (earning through observation at 
the time of field trips, students are to collect data on a 
specific topic. Teaching assists students in processing and 
analysing data and discussing the results of their study. All 
the students will have a chance to get others acquainted with 
w hat they have learnt of rural economy and rural society an 
Qst themselves acquainted with what others have learnt, 
kind of training may facilitate students to come to unde^s . ejr 
the ways in which effective empirical measurements of 

environments would be possible. 


Summary and Conclusion nts 

If one of the major goals of education is to train stu e , 
in identifying practical problems and solving them ef ectl Q | 
the capacity of students to think critically and crea chjng _ 
needs to be developed. This demands that the 
learning process continually be improved. ^ 63C ^j-, n iques of 
continue to sharpen the existing objectives and te h8S 

teaching and evolve new ones. Part-A of t 1 conc j uc tjng 
outlined five principles to guide teachers m 

theory classes effectively: acti cal 

1. Give theoretical content to stu 

experiences. developing the 

2. Provide scope for drawing o jve power s of 

inherent perceptive, intuitive an 

students. 


ES-8 
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3. Provide specific opportunities for students to sharpen 
the analytic properties of their minds. 

4. Provide subject matter perspective to students 
through integrating bits and pieces of knowledge into 
a structured whole. 

5. Provide special learning opportunities (in given 
classes) for the most-gifted and for the least-gifted 
of students. 

Objectives and methods of conducting practical classes 
in social sciences have been discussed under Part-B of this 

paper. In social sciences, practical classes are conducted 
with three main objectives : 

1. Developing individual competence of students. 

2. Encouraging team work among students, and 

3. Exposing students to economic and social environ- 


Exercise-work, team work through the formation of 
groups, preparation of assignments and presentation of 
seminars, and field trips are the operational counterparts of 
these objectives. It is hoped that some of the ideas presen- 
ted m this paper w,H stimulate teachers to experiment with 
d fferent approaches to teaching and that thereby the quality 

t rrr ng PrOCeSS Can be enhanced - A continuous 

teach no^ T* PrmCipleS ' Natives and techniques of 

exoerencer ?! S ° UrC6 ° f excitement and a meaningful 
experience to students and teachers alike. 
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internal evaluation in agricultural 

UNIVERSITIES : SOME CRITICAL INPUTS 


S. V. Path.*, r. Narayana* and S. Bisauah* 


Courses organised into semester or trimester, periodic 
examinations to get feed back on the effectiveness of 
ching learning process, and internal assessment are the 
oad features of the teaching programmes in most of the 
gncultural Universities in India. The Indian Universities 
y e classified into three groups, viz., Universities 
ntinuing the traditional method of assessment with external 
a uation, Universities with partly external and partly 
ternal assessment, and those which have adopted totally 
nternal assessment. Many of the Agricultural Universities 
patterned after the Land Grant College Model of USA have 
ann« te the assessment system of 'internal evaluation . There 
, 7 S *° enou 9h experience accumulated over the period 0 
s t ree decades to point out the need for recognising the 
ems of internal assessment and for identifying the critica 
ay inputs required for making internal assessment nl0r 
ective. This paper is an attempt in this direction to examm 
,n broad terms, the problems and the critical inputs requir 
to contain these problems. 

1* Selection of Teachers 

The dynamic interplay of human personalities those of th 
teacher and of the taught-in the classroom determines 
effectiveness of teaching-learning process. Any slackness 
the part of the teacher in getting himself prepared for of term 
che course, conducting examination, evaluating objectiv 


University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore. 
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etc., would disrupt the archestration of academic efforts between 
him and the students. His role is crucial in communicating 
the theoretical and practical knowledge to the students, 
providing scope for drawing out and developing the inherent 
perceptive-initiative - creative powers of students, providing 
special learning opportunities for the most-gifted and for the 
least-gifted of students, and promoting team work as a 
powerful instrument of learning.* This obviously drives the 
point that a considerable care has to be exercised in selecting 
teachers, and the university administration has to evolve 
suitable criteria for selecting teachers. Provision for merit/ 
teaching fellowships for two to three years for students who 
have a high merit at undergraduate as well as at postgraduate 
level helps in attracting talented candidates for teaching 
profession. 

2. Classroom strength 

In many of the universities large classroom strength 
impedes the effectieness of internal evaluation. Whenever 
the classroom strength is more, the teachers find it difficult to 
come into close contact with students and it is difficult for 
them to have a close supervision on students' performance. 
Further, when the number of students are too many, it will be 
difficult to conduct tests, return answer papers in time, and 
to evaluate term papers and practical records. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the class strength is restricted to about not 
more than forty students. 

3. Classroom Set Up 

Either the trimester or semester system would call for 
coverage of a good lot of portion within a shortime. The 
universities have to provide facilities in their communication 
centres for teachers to get their teaching aids like slides, film 

♦See Bisaliah, S„ "Principles, Objectives and Operational Counterparts 
for Effective Classroom Teaching". In: Internal Evaluation System, UAS 
Eduaction Series No. 2, 1971, Bangalore. 
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strips, charts etc., prepared. Within the classroom, facilities 
for using audio-visual aids, exhibiting charts, models, maps 

etc., should be provided. It is also desirable that the classrooms 

are well equipped with projection facilities. Further adequate 
secretarial facilities have to be provided to teachers so that 
synopsis of lectures and other reading materials are prepared 
by teachers for distribution to the students. 


4. More attention to practical work 

The importance of practical work in a professional 
university needs hardly any mention. There is a feeling tha 
not much attention is given to practical work by students 
their course work. Practical classes are not given rnu 
importance in credits, and enough weightage is not given 
the peiformance evaluation of students. Under the tradition^ 
system of agricultural education there used to be one pract ^ 
Work for every one hour theory, carrying equal numb ^ 
marks in the examination. Under the trimester or sem cent 
s Vstem, the practical work is given hardly 10 to 20 P e ^ ^ 
°f marks in the total evaluation. To promote the i nter cr0C jjt 
students in practical work, a considerable proportion o _ 
0r pracrical work needs to be allowed. This in turn s ar 
the 'how' dimension of their knowledge of technologies* 


5 - Preparation of Text Books and Library facilities 

fnite text 

In many of the Agricultural Universities, e 1 reS ult, 
books are not prescribed for various courses. te jy and 
course contents are likely to be covered inadequ 8 ^ {0 
students (especially Undergraduates) do not ^ aVe fanner - 
reading materials for a particular course in a compa c ^ gl , 
The main difficulty is that text books with a coV ® r ® ^ {0 be 
the reading materials for different courses are dif bourses by 
found. To ensure the systematic offering oi c0 ^ to 
teachers and learning by students, universities rnay^ either 
promote the Writing of text books by qualified teacie 
within their respective universities or from outside. 
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There is a feeling that students do not have enough 
motivation to use the library facilities; instead, there is a 
feeling that they can complete the course with the notes 
which they prepare at the time of teaching. It is highly 
desirable that certain amount of reading assignment is given 
and the students are encouraged to use the reading materials 
in the Library. The teachers can make the 'rules of the game, 
known to the students i.e., questions will be set on the 
reading assignment topics also. Coupled with this is the 
need for university administration to make reading materials 
available to the students in an accessable manner. With this, 
it would be possible to motivate the students to develop 
reading habits and thereby to foster the learning traits of 
comprehension and synthesis among students. 


6 . Desirable Number of Examinations 

It is said that Examinations are essentially tests of total 
attainment, usually over an academic session. These exami¬ 
nations help to test the recall of knowledge, the ability to use 
it and the speed at which it can be applied. Teachers have to 
know how much their students have learnt at the end of each 
limited learning experience. Thus performance evaluation is 
a continuous and cumulative experience. The essential goal 
of continuous system of examinations is self-evaluation by 
teacher and student. Under Trimester or Semester system 
generally, four to five examinations are conducted. The 
purpose is obviously to watch the performance of students 
continuously and to provide the feed back for both teacher and 
students. Whenever the examinations are postponed, it 
becomes difficult to conduct these examinations in the proper 
sequence with the proper time interval. Many a times 
examinations are likely to be conducted even after the closure 
of the Trimester or Semester. If this happens, the very pur¬ 
pose of continuous watching of the performance of students 
is defeated. So it is worth considering whether the number of 
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examinations could be reduced to 3 to 4, and these examine' 
tions are conducted within the stipulated sequence and tim®- 

7. Inter-campus and Inter-teacher Variation in Grading 

One of the yardsticks for measuring the objectivity 
internal evaluation system is the ’consistency' in grading aS 
between two campuses and as between grading by ,w ° 
different teachers in a given campus. But in universities Whet 
there are more than one campus or where two teachers er 
t e same course to two sections, differences in grading are 
some times conspicuous. This should be a matter of concern- 
general pattern of grading indicating the percentage 0 
^ rent ^ rades *bat may be given to students in a given c a 
fnu S l ° be br ° adly decided, so that the similar pattern can 
owed for other sections and campuses. 

It is true that internal evaluation is a progressive nietb 
0 owed in our educational system. The Agricultural 
[f ties have played a major role in implementing this syst® 

" ™ ost fbese universities continue to have commit 1110 
is system in view of its merits over the traditional sySt . 
of external evaluation. However, it is better to recognise the 
, ,ca '^* n P*Jts required for its effective implementation so 
e main tenets of the system are not sacrificed. Provision 
ese critical inputs in terms of selection of 'right typa t 
Persons for teaching, optimal teaching load, optimal stLJ . 
strength in each class, proper classroom set up with reqU . a | 
acilities for effective teaching, more attention to P raC . S/ 
work, availability of 'text books’ and library fac ' 1 ' 

desirable number of examinations, and the methods 
ensuring minimum variation in grading as between carn ^ aS 
3nd teachers could improvise the internal evaluation sy ste 
well as sustain it. 













ORIENTATION TO TEACHERS FOR EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING UNDER TRIMESTER SYSTEM: 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAME-WORK 

M. S. Ameerjan*, B. R. Bhadra* and 
S. Bisauah* 


Introduction 

Many teachers have certain notions of what teaching 
is and how it is to be carried out, though some of these 
ideas may not stand the test of scientific scrutiny. Conse¬ 
quently, they tend to develop no systematic conception of 
the process involved in teaching because they are inclined 
to believe that teaching is an art and not something to study 
about or get an orientation to; let alone undergoing a formal 
training. But scientific literature on effective methods of 
teaching, the learning processes and the factors which 
effect them has grown so much that it has become imperative 
on the part of new entrant to teaching profession to at least get 
an orientation to the fundamentals of effective teaching, if he 
wants to be a successful teacher. 

The trimester system of education is characterised by 

a) teaching a subject matter in smaller units as courses, 

b) offering a course for a smaller duration of fourteen weeks 
instead of one academic year, c) continuous evaluation of 
students in a trimester, d) providing information feedback to 
students by way of returning corrected answer scripts after 
each quiz/test, e) catering to the individual differences 
among students by allowing them to register for suitable 

•University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore-860 065. 
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number of credits in a trimester and f) providing opportu¬ 
nities for a dynamic interaction between the teacher and 
taught. Effective teaching under these circumstances, there¬ 
fore, calls for a clear understanding of what teaching is 
and the strategies involved in it. 

A Basic Teaching Model 

The basic teaching model divides the teaching process 
into four components and it provides an adequate conceptuali¬ 
zation of the teaching process. 



Feedback 


A basic teaching model (Glaser, 1962) 

a) Instructional objectives 

These are the objectives students should attain after 
completion of a course of instruction. 

b) Entering behaviour 

This refers to the behaviour the student must have 
acquired before he can acquire particular new terml ^ 
behaviours (end products of instruction). In other wo '_ 
this describes the present status of the student s know e Q 
skill and attitudes with reference to a future status the teac 
wants him to attain. 

c) Instructional procedures 

These are teaching methods adopted by the teacher 
realise the instructional objectives. 
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d) Performance assessment 

It consists of construction and administration of tests 
to determine how well the student has achieved the instruc¬ 
tional objectives. 

If the student's performance indicates that he has fallen 
short of mastery or if his standard of achievement is less, 
then one or all the preceding components of the teaching 
model may have to be modified suitably. 


Orientation to Teachers 

The basic teaching model implies that any programme of 
orientation to teachers has to create an awareness and a con¬ 
viction among them that following these four components will 
lead to effective teaching. It is clear, then, that the 
contents of an orientation programme to teachers should 
include (a) a knowledge of different types of instructional 
objectives and how to formulate them, (b) how to assess 
entering behaviour of the student which is relevant to his 
course, (c) providing knowledge of various aspects of 
different instructional techniques so that a teacher can use 
appropriate instructional methods suitable to different types 
of learning situations to realise the instructional objectives, 
and (d) the varieties of tests and how a teacher can construct 
objective tests to assess the realisation of course objectives. 

This can be best achieved by having lectures on suitable 
topics followed by a workshop session for each of the four 
components. A model programme of orientation is given in 
the appendix. 

*) Instructional objectives 

The instructional objectives are statements of desired end 
performances of the student which can be attained and are 
amenable for the assessment of the degree attainment. Hence, 
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these objectives should be operational/ that is, they should 
state precisely what a student should be able to do at the end 
of a course. The teacher must observe the following essential 
steps in constructing operational objectives : 

1. Identify the desired terminal behaviour in a precise 
statement which the instruction attempts to achieve. 

2. Specify in action words which are clear to the student 
as to how he is to demonstrate that he has develops 
the terminal behaviour ( e.g., solving five linear i e 
rential equations). 

3. Define the conditions under which the demonstration 
of the learning will occur (e.g., with/without reference 
books, tables or calculating devices, with/without 
time limitation etc.). 

4. State the standards for acceptable performance (e.g-, 
100 per cent mastery, listing, say, six factors ou 

ten etc.). 


Workshop Session - I 

Teachers should formulate instructional ob ^ Ve t S 0a ° h r e 8 r 

course they teach, say, Agronomy.. * course 

should present his course contents and the formul 
objectives for a discussion and revise them, i nec 

b) Entering behaviour . t 

The main objective of assessing entering behav, ° . 
aviod ,he folly of firing the> student.. parfom ^9^ 
Which he is inadequately prepared. The teacn » 
must determine what entering behaviour is^ assessme nt. 
them and make decisions based on t e resu teacher 

If the student lacks necessary entering behav,our ' eview 

can (a) increase student's entering behaviour y 
exercises (b) provide more instruction than originally planned 
by beZidB a, an .aril.. pal".. and (c) altar .be 
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objective by choosing a different terminal performance or by 
lowering the standard. On the other hand, if the student has 
more than enough entering behaviour, then the teacher may 
decide to carryout instructional plans or alter them and begin 
instruction at a more advanced point. 

Workshop Session-ll 

Teachers should identify the entering behaviour required 
for their course, for which they have formulated the course 
objectives in the workshop Session-1. Further, they should 
devise a test to assess these aspects of behaviour. These 
should be discussed and revised, if necessary. 

c) Instructional procedures 

A knowledge of (a) the learning processes and 
the factors that affect learning, (b) different teaching 
methods and when they can be used advantageously 
and (c) the different audio-visual teaching aids is a 
basic requirement on the part of a teacher. An 
understanding of these will enable him to choose an appro¬ 
priate teaching method and aids to teach effectively the 
concepts, principles, problem solving and motor skills, if any, 
required in a course. 

Workshop Session-Ill 

Teachers should identify the concepts, principles and 
motor skills, if any, to be learnt and problems to be solved by 
the students in their courses as indicated in the instructional 
objectives. They should also select appropriate teaching 
methods for the same. Further, teachers must identify and/or 
design suitable teaching aids. They should present the same 
for discussion and revision, if necessary. 

d) Performance assessment 

Performance assessment is the basic source of 
feedback information on the adequacy of a student's 
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entering behaviour, course objectives and teacher s 
instructional procedures. The two major types of tests are 
essays and objective tests. The characteristics of these tests 
to a large extent determine their appropriate use. 

Tests should have validity, reliability, objectivity and 
efficiency. A test which has these four characteristics (a) 
measures student’s terminal performances described in the 
objectives, (b) measures these performances accurately or 
consistently, (c) can be scored without subjective judgement 
and according to expert opinion, and (d) makes optimal use of 
the available time of teacher and students. 

Workshop Session-IV 

Teachers should prepare different types of objective test 
questions to assess the instructional objectives formulated in 
the first workshop session. The same should be presented fo 
a discussion and revise them, if necessary. 





APPENDIX 


A Blueprint for Orientation to Teachers 
Introduction 

Lecture - 1 : A basic teaching model. 

Instructional Objectives 

Lecture - 2 : Taxonomy of educational objectives. 

Lecture - 3 : Preparing instructional objectives. 

Workshop Session - I 

a) Formulation of instructional objectives 
for a course the participating teacher 
teaches. 

b) Presentation of course contents and 
the formulated course objectives for 
discussion. 

c) Revision of the course objectives, it 
necessary. 


Entering Behaviour 

Lecture - 4 : Knowing the students we teach. 

Workshop Session-II 

a) Identification of entering behaviour 
required for the course, for which 
objectives have been formulated in 
workshop session-1. 

b) Construction of a test to assess these 
aspects of behaviour. 

c) Discussion on the above and revision 
of the same, if necessary. 
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4 


instructional procedure 
Lecture - 5 
Lecture - 6 
Lecture - 7 
Lecture - 8 


The basic concepts of learning. 
Teaching for effective learning. 
Methods of teaching. 

Aids for effective teaching. 


Workshop Session - III 

a) Identification of the concepts, princi¬ 
ples, problems to be solved, and 
motor skills, if any, to be learnt by 
the students in their courses. 

b) Selection of appropriate teaching 
methods. 

c) Identification of existing aids for the 
purpose and, if necessary, designing 
suitable teaching aids (i.e., flow 
charts, graphs etc.,), learning opera¬ 
tion of projector, overhead projector 
etc. 

d) Presentation and/or demonstration oi 
the above for discussion and revision, 
if necessary. 


Performance assessment 

Lecture - 9 : Evaluation of learning. 

Lecture-10: Construction of objective class-room 
tests. 

Workshop Session-IV 

a) Preparation of different types of 
objective test questions to assess the 
instructional objectives formulated in 
the first workshop session. 

b) Presentation of the above for discus¬ 
sion and revision, if necessary. 
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Note: 1 While the above topics for lectures are the minimum 
required for an orientation programme, if time permits, 
it is worthwhile to have lectures and discussion on 
the following topics: 

1. Programmed instruction and structured learning. 

2. Increasing class-room motivation. 

3. Steps to teach concepts, principles and motor 
skills. 

4. Evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 

2. If the participating teachers are a heterogenous 
group, then the presence of senior teachers in the 
workshop sessions from different branches of say 
Agricultural Sciences, will greatly help j n the *<■>• eo¬ 
lation of course objectives, identifying en 
behaviour, choosing appropriate teaching methoas 
and aids, and finally, in the construction of objective 
test questions. 




















